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Now That We Have It, 
What Do We Do with It? 


“But what are you going to DO with it?” Father used to 
ask . . . indicating a Duroc boar we had brought home 
from the Farmers’ Auction as mate for our one Chester 
White sow... or a Belgian mare that weighed nearly 
1850 pounds and refused to cease eating in order to work 
_,. or a milk separator standing in one corner of the 
cabin like a metallic statue to travail. 

That was after my partner, Bill, and I had bought 165 
acres of logged-off land in the Cascade Mountain foot- 
hills southeast of Seattle in the spring of 1941. Since no 
blade of grass grew there and the place had as its single 
attraction a wild creek running its width and ending in 
a series of waterfalls through a canyon of solid rock, the 
land, likewise, came in for the well-known question. 
“You'll never raise a cow here,” said Mother. I pointed 
hopefully to tough-leafed salal shrubbery spindling up 
from shallow, acidulous, gravelly “soil” where the orig- 
inal leaf mold, centuries in the building, had been burned 
off by forest fires. But the first cow, suitably long- 
legged for hopping over down logs, agreed with Mother. 
During her first hour of grazing she got enough salal leaves 
to form frothy knots in her innards, and thereafter she 
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d to touch it. I tethered her in a patch r 
he simply stood looking at me with m elancholy 
in 


: nearsighted eyes. 

At least, goats liked it. 

The whole ranch episode, which was to become my wa 
of life, began with a pair of kid goats that outgrew Bi, 
car, a venerable Nash, and for whom a home in the coun. 
try became imperative. 

It really began before that, however, during my seo. 
ond year at the University of Washington when my friend 
Jack and I rented a rickety penthouse, with windows for 
walls, reminiscent of a retired streetcar, atop a building 
in Seattle’s University District. Jack’s brother, Bill, came 
out from Minnesota to work on a dam construction job 
in the Puget Sound area, and moved in with us. 

Bill and I discovered that we shared an interest in 
animals, wild and domestic, and for entertainment (which 
we mistakenly considered to be “free”), we began at- 
tending the weekly F armers’ Auction down the Green 
River Valley at Kent. 

As anyone knows who has ever attended any species 
of auction, and as we learned, familiarity breeds attempt. 
One day, with a blithe disregard for the fact that we were 
apartment-dwellers (by then we had moved down- 
stairs from the penthouse to the top level of the St. 

Moritz Apartments), we came home with a gunnysack 
containing three bantams—two hens and a rooster. We 
smuggled our small flock up the stairs and into temporary 
es: 18 large cardboard carton. 

dell a cee 
rose to th oF under our west windows, the rooster 
€ occasion. Jack reared up and reached for his 
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refuse 
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her large 
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Jasses; bellowing, “Get that ——— thing out of here!” Bill 
vaulted from his bunk, put the rooster back into the orig- 
inal sack, and expected quiet. Instead, the sack rose 
and fell in reptilian convulsions as the rooster arched his 
stringy neck and continued greeting the new day. 

The bantam was banished to the back seat of the Nash, 
which we parked on a crooked side street several blocks 
to the west—near houses set well back from the street 
and above it. The situation seemed to be temporarily in 
hand. But the following week, now with a taste for our 
own livestock, we brought home day-old twin goats: Lit- 
He He and Little She. Each night we would sneak them 
up two flights of stairs—a maneuver which required split- 
second timing—and pen them under the kitchen sink and 
bottle-feed them; we would let them out to exercise on 
the front-room rug and then smuggle them back to the 
car and bid them good night with the admonition, “Lie 
down and keep quiet.” At morning feeding time we could 
expect to see their ghostly, pointed white faces peering 
out at sidewalk pedestrians, the window glass well 
smeared and the kids blatting querulously. The feeding 
over, Bill would drive off with his two back-seat 
kibitzers—and in the front seat a couple of human riders, 
their hard hats in place and their features registering 
shock—to Mud Mountain Dam, about fifty miles south- 
eastward. Before long these were undoubtedly the best- 
traveled goats in history. Well-behaved ones, too, for a 
goat can become acclimatized to anything a human can, 
being, probably, the most human-like animal on earth. 

It was rapidly becoming apparent that we would have 
to acquire suburban property, and we spent weekends 
searching western Washington foothill sites where stump- 
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land was cheap, much of it for sale by logging on 
We went from summits to sidehills to Waterfron Panieg 
Twin Lakes in the Cascades to Coyle on the OL. 
Peninsula, across Puget Sound. The “perfect” spot a 
us, for the few properties that were within our ia ed 
means were desolate and difficult of access, and : 
appealed to us bore astronomical price tags, 

In the meantime, since Bill was enjoying mogt of the 
company of the growthy goats and the bantam Tooster, | 
branched out into poultry-raising on my own, At the 
Empire Way Hatchery I bought twenty-five white Leg. 
horn cockerels, day-old, for two cents apiece, got some 
chick-starter mash, and installed my flock in a large 
wooden box in one corner of the apartment, with an elec. 
tric bulb hung under a pie-tin for a brooder. At noon I 
rushed home from zoology classes at the university to fl] 
their feeders and give them fresh water. 

We had given notice of leaving the apartment, but | 
had not realized that the landlady was showing it to pro- 
spective tenants until I met her on the stairs one noon- 
time and she said, with a cold gleam of restrained frenzy, 
“Those sure are cute chicks you've got up there.” 

“Sure are,” I agreed, shifting from one arm to the other 
a ten-pound sack of rolled oats, about two days’ rations, 
for they were eating like twenty-five starving cannibals, 

Within the allotted thirty days we settled, in despera- 
tion, upon eighty-five acres that Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company had for sale on Tiger Mountain. Eighty acres 
were described as “gravelly loam” (the “loam” being non- 
existent) and the other five, where the waterfalls leaped 
whitely through solid brown andesite rock, as “recrea- 


Ser 
those that 
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yonal property.” And shortly thereafter we contracted 
for the adjoining eighty acres. 

A spasm of narrow lane, a segment of the old Tiger 
Mountain Road, led inward from the main gravel road. 
At the terminus of the lane, in a patch of cull coal washed 
down from bunkers of the defunct Tiger Mountain 
Mines, and near a Brobdingnagian pile of cull logs left 
from logging days, we staked a cabin site on the canyon 
rim. A truck from Preston Mill delivered all the lumber 
we could afford. We had enough four-inch flooring for a 
12x 18-foot cabin, so that is what we built. Floor height 
was dictated by a solid, flat-topped cedar stump which 
served as footing at the northeast corner. Our earth was 
pegged down by stumps—cedar, Douglas fir, hemlock 
and spruce in all shapes, sizes and heights—like a hide 
pegged out to dry, so this inclusion of a stump into the 
home seemed as suitable as the use of a natural cave by 
cavemen. 

Father had recently built a house in Seattle’s View 
Ridge. To our building project he contributed solidly 
built sawhorses, a ladder and scaffolding—most of which 
have lasted through subsequent building campaigns to 
this day. Also, he brought the implements and supplies 
basic to building: hand saws, hammers, nails, a level. 
And carpentering know-how. I had once dreamed of 
traveling to France and had read everything that the Gar- 
field High School Library and the Seattle Public Library 
had on that country; I had devoured other books by the 
ton; but I didn’t know how to drive a nail correctly. 

Bill insisted (beyond absolute necessity, I thought) 
that everything be square and level. To this end, when 
he applied his carpenter's square to the floor’s northeast 
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corner and found that it was not exactly 90°, h, a: 
Ti 


that the east wall stand at precisely the Proper an 
with the result that a narrow, wedge-shaped strip of 
and the ends of 2x 4-inch joists (the largest Fite Oor 
we could afford) remained on the outside, Some 

during the next ten or fifteen years, one of us x = is 
protrusion off flush with the wall. Tough sawing that 


and bloody on the knuckles. 
Before the cabin became more than a 12x 18-f00t flog, 


we dwelt in a shed that had housed a portable sawmill, 
set up by the former owner who had spent his fortune 
in an attempt to manufacture sawn cedar fence Dosts. 
He had run through his savings and had gone back to 
North Seattle to live, and to regular employ with the 
telephone company—a wiser man than [ would every 
be, for he had discovered, first off and straight Out, that 
free-lancing has knotty problems, sawn or rough-hewn ag 
the case may be. 

Our first night under the shed, we built a bonfire for 
warmth, for our bedding supplies ran to cotton sheet- 
blankets, and April laid clammy hands upon the land. (In 
fact it was to rain, by my record, a few more than the 
proverbial “forty days and forty nights” that spring ). Near 
the fire’s margin I set my shoes to dry—sturdy brogans 
with thick, amber-colored composition soles. When the 
fire flared for the first time, I awakened as one composition 
sole torched orange light, Upon the second awakening, 
I saw the second sole nobly expiring in a flash as fierce 
as the Olympic Games flame. During my half-sleep the 
whole procedure seemed to be fairly unimportant and 
even slightly grand, but by morning's pallid light I 
found myself equipped with a single pair of oxfords with 
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poles in their soles. The situation was de rigueur for Tiger 

tain from then on out for about the following twenty 

ears, for shoes and boots and most other wearing apparel, 
afl d often enough for food. 

Cedar fence posts did, however, help to save many an 
otherwise hopeless day or situation—hand-split posts, 
though, not sawn ones. 

In the beginning, we had the cabin to build. “Mac,” 
Bills father, drove out from St. Paul, Minnesota; and he 
bought us the two essentials that—following walls and a 
roof, attributes of any cave since man began—constitute 
home: a stout front door and a cook stove. 

He would have preferred a door made of 2” x 6” planks 
with wrought iron fittings and a bar across the inside, 
for his character stood solidly upon the beautiful, private 
property possessiveness of Americans, the “Man’s Castle” 
feeling coupled with Sanctity of the Home. Id had it 
from childhood, too, being—besides French and Eng- 
lish—Welsh, Scotch, Irish, Dutch, German-Swiss and Blue- 
Bellied Yankee (whatever that is, Grandma Petite 
claimed to have some of it); and the lovely thing about 
all these tribes is that they cling to what is theirs, even if 
it be only one cow and one churn, or a bit of rock wall 
around a handkerchief of stony field, or one strip of land 
just wide enough to drive a team of oxen down. And in 
all his tribes and aspects, come to think of it, Man him- 
self, in order to survive and eventually to become Man, 
has been this way. 

Mac bought the stove from a boatworks down along 
Seattle’s Duwamish Waterway: a boat range, about 16x 
22 inches, its compact size suiting the cabin. 

One afternoon, while I nailed boards to the east dor- 
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18 i 
and saw Mac going throy 

mer, I _ a that I had brought from ss Bi 
of home in life may own father had noted that J found 
ment. ae to throw anything away. My room haq a. 
it nee st at the seams with fossils, bird nests, walrus 
ways ates, and sea shells. . . but, particularly, with the 
tusks, agates; . By the time I was twenty, the clippings 


inted word 
F oa acnoonted to perhaps half a ton. | 
Mac glanced at them, then popped them in to feed the 


‘nce he had paid for the stove, he had adopted 
age feed it with whatever fuel came to hand—and, 
no doubt about it, he could censor dated clippings with 
better judgment than I had. The stovepipe glowed red- 
hot with this unexpected fuel injection. I was willing to let 


the clippings go, but not the books. 
Due dlithood year when I had had $1.50 (a fortune 


in those days) for my birthday, I had gone to a bookstore 
in Seattle’s public market and returned with a market 


bag full of books, including ten copies (at ten cents 

apiece) of Balzac’s novels. And The Iceland Fisherman by 

Pierre Loti. Mac may have been thinking: “Dirty French 

novels!” for in they went, too. I skinned down the ladder, 
leaped the three-foot height where steps (a non-essential ) 

should have been. Wordlessly I withdrew the novels— 
still a matching set, but some with smoldering covers now 
and a different color and texture—picked up the boxes of 
books and remaining clippings, and piled them under the 
house. Our kid goats browsed the top layers a bit, but 
preferred taking delicate bits from several sticks of dyna- 
mite stored nearby. When the kids acquired company 
(which was rapidly, for now that we had quarters for 
them other than the car, we began siphoning off the 
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Farmers Auction's weekly supply of multicolored, multi- 
rempered, universally nosy goats), the little herd got 
together one night and polished off the dynamite alto- 
ether. In the morning, they stood around with smu 
smiles, licking the last grains of dynamite out of thei 
chinwhiskers. They said “Aaa-aaa-aaa” in chorus, as if to 

observe: “A little nitro never hurt anybody.” 

Because of some deep-seated snobbery (totally un- 
justified since, as one of his sons said: “Why, man, our fore- 
fathers were wearing skins and trotting the Irish bogs not 
many years back”), Mac insisted upon calling the goats 
“sheep.” And whenever they were gathered around the 
door he had purchased, blatting for food or for milking 
(which wasnt much of a project in the early days, for 
auction goats seldom measure up to high-productivity 
standards; indeed, one was named “Two Squirts”) or just 
out of the universal, unabashed querulousness of goats, 
Mac would demand, with his ferocious grin compounded 
of agony and dismay, “Why can’t you keep the sheep 
over on the other side of the creek?” 

He never did comprehend (nor did we, completely, 
for some years ) the basic law of goat nature that one does 
not keep goats anywhere. If there is something to be 
gotten into or some place to be gotten out of, goats will 
do it. And humans can roll with the punch. 

Mac was “Army’—a retired major and, later, a lieutenant 
colonel. Army training made him intolerant of our in- 
cipiently sloppy housekeeping—the sort of thing that “just 
will not do.” He pounded ten-penny nails into the inside 
walls and made us hang up our clothes; from the former 
owner’s mill shed he brought a rough, ten-foot bench for 
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us to sit on by the fire's glow; he hung a gags lantern in 


the rafters. ° 
Mac insisted upon the concluding of what Were, to 


relatively ho-hum details. He thought it ridiculoy, for. 

to leave the roof off, and he ignored our comp] etely | Us 

ical explanation that we hadn’t enough money left to 5,” 

boards for a roof. Once the outside walls were boar. a u 

to within two or three feet of the tops (and to where a 

roof would commence, in due time), they cut the Os 
winds adequately and neither of us saw much reason for 
rushing to finish the walls all the way. Far more important 
it was to haunt the creek, to climb the mountain, to at 
tend the auction, to hand-clear little specks of land. “First 
things first” is fine as an adage, but it depends upon what 
one puts first. Mac kept supplying us with hammers 
nails, and advice until finally we did begin to complete 
the siding job. Of course, method as well as original action 
required highly vocal] supervision, and finally Bill had had 
enough. We were on ladders, at opposite ends of the 
cabin, with a sixteen-foot 1 x 8-inch board between us, 
when the mind-snapping bit of advice arose from below. 
Bill descended his ladder and, never looking back, took 
off for a long walk; I saw him marching rigidly into the 
creek bottom, his misshapen old logging-camp hat bob- 
bing stiffly until it disappeared from sight. But I had al- 
ways been uneasy about incurring the wrath of my seniors 
(a trait that limits my activities even unto this advanced 
date), so Mac and I completed the wall. 

One of his main bits of advice, and the one I found to be 
most heartening (although, like most advice, totally un- 
usable), related to the care of horses in wartime. “You 
always take care of your mount before feeding yourself,” 
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Mae said. “He's your transportation; he can save your life 
when youd probably not make it otherwise. First thin 
when you get to bivouac, you water him, give him i 
oats, and curry him down. You cut some boughs for his 
pedding, if he wants to lie down. If it’s raining and there 
is no shelter, you give him your blanket. Then, you eat.” 
Later, he gave us his khaki blankets from World War I 
and one of them did eventually blanket a horse with ‘ 
case of colic. And the horse recovered. Maybe there is 
some therapy beyond mere medicine, even in a blanket. 
Mac liked to give me moral lessons and informational 
ones, although I think he realized that I had lost my mind, 
if not to the Communists at least to “the professors.” One 
of his lessons concerned human survival. “Always remem- 
ber,” he told me, “that the two great levelers are Pesti- 
lence and Disease.” Checking me out a few days later, he 
asked, “What are the two great levelers?” “Disease and 
Pestilence,” I dutifully replied. 
“Can't I teach you anything?” Mac fairly Rumpelstilt- 
skinned through the cabin floor. “Not “Disease and Pesti- 
lence!’” he roared. “It’s Pestilence and Disease.” I never 
thereafter forgot the proper order of the great levelers. 
Bill’s beetle-backed ’96 Nash had more character than 
finesse, and one of its traits was a wiring system that 
leaked juice somewhere while absolutely refusing, life- 
long, to admit where. So every morning the battery was 
dead. He parked the car near the cabin, headed down- 
mountain; with a slight push, it would coast out to the 
Tiger Mountain Road, downhill for a mile to the Hobart 
Road junction . . . and if one were careful not to make 
too definite a stop at the arterial, down along the Hobart 
Road for another half mile or so. By then, it was usually 
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— ith judicious choking it 
coughing ane a final few feet of ee be k 
ial ae downward in a barnyard at the far end of 4, 
daily glide pattern. Life knows, perhaps, no trauma to 
match that of rs to pry a dead Nash up, backwa, d 
anure pile. 
gonna Mac saw Bill kick the rock away from the 
front tire of the Nash, give it a push from beside the front 
door, Jeap in and lumpety-bang down the driveway, }, 
would grin fiendishly and say, “I wouldn't have a cay 
like that.” He had a Chrysler New Yorker, mint condition, 
and he cared for it as he had done for his horse. Unques- 
tionably he would not have had a car like the Nash after 
the day Bill arrived home from the auction and opened 
the back door of the car, whereupon a herd of nine Tog. 
genburg goats (standard colors, but considerably varied 
as to size, shape and sex) spilled out, leaping over one 
another in their desperation to escape. Agile as demons 
and moaning like souls in purgatory, they took off 
straight east toward the Tiger Mountain Mine Road; fast 
as a flight of groundling bats, they were gone. Their 
entrance upon the scene was reminiscent of a musical 
comedy skit of the thirties, with a rocket ship pushed on- 
stage to facilitate the emergence of thirty chorus girls 
dressed like Martians. We had a day or so of rounding up 
the goats (two of them joined a neighbor’s herd, and he 
estimated, correctly, that they were “wild goats”), but 
the back seat of the Nash forever bore witness to the fact 
re a had been there. “Well, I got the whole herd for 
sate ar apiece,” Bill said. The fact that not one of them 
‘ 4 Pea el milk failed to bother either of us. Nor 
it was our last nine dollars, leaving only 
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one dollar (and a scrap battery) for gas money. Once in 
a while one or two of the Toggenburgs would condescend 
to g0 with the regular herd, but mainly they preferred 
to be a herd unto themselves, and so they remained for 
some years. They remained obstinately non-productive, 
too, except for a few kids produced early each spring— 
jittle brown, blatting devils that seemed to be born with 
wildness in their blood which became almost visibly 
wilder with each tug at their mothers’ scantily supplied 
udders. 

As we acquired cows, sheep, pigs and more goats, the 
yarious species (and even some individuals) went off 
every morning in four directions and erratic twixt- 
compass-points. Looking down from the mountain, when 
I went up to retrieve stray goats or the entire herd, I 
would see this irregular pattern starring out and away 
from the bedding ground near the cabin. 

And in moments of desperation, I found myself 
saying: “What are we going to do with them?” 

But, in truth, now that we had them, there uprose a 
myriad of things to do. The doing, itself, often enough 
got garbled, but “character is fate,” as one of my teachers 
told me about the second year after she and I had both 
left the university to follow our separate fates and to be 
happy or in agony as we fulfilled our individual charac- 
ters. 

When it comes to matters of principle, mine stand the 
test, but when it comes to everyday matters such as when 
to go to the dentist or what to do with a young ram who 
thinks he is a goat and refuses to go with the sheep, my 
character tends to become fragmented. While mentally 
composing couplets one day, I put a door frame in upside 
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down, nailing it securely—and now the part that sh 
the overhead is the door sill, and will be so Hehe be 

Upon Mac’s arrival, he would demand, “Who's nd 
here?” No reply was ever forthcoming, and h. 
quickly add, “All right, I'll be the boss!” 

But when he was not “bossing,” the ranch bec, 

: ° . me 9 

tight little world of anarchy. In time, certain ruleg di 
evolve. Bill's was: “Whenever a decision needs to ‘ 
made, I have found it best to ask you what you ial 
and then do just the opposite.” This did, at least, cive 
him a starting point. From it, he would think all aroung 
the subject, proposing several solutions, then generally 
returning to his first conclusion. So, whenever he had a 
well-defined first conclusion, I would go along those 
lines, knowing that he would swing the compass of his 
thinking back to that course within a reasonable time. 

The years had their solid, elementary hold-down ropes, 
like rings in a loose-leaf notebook: the land, the creek, the 
goats, rain, cedar fence posts, Bill's following the sea, my 
writing. Single, solid things helped to peg life down at 
the corners. The door that Mac had bought for us, for 
instance, had such character and solidarity (with a metal 
peephole and a huge brass bolt-type lock on the inside) 
that it became almost a living entity around the house. As 
the cabin grew, we changed the place of entry several 
times. The door moved round and round the house, finally 
ending up as a basement entry to the lower-level garage. 
There it stands guard duty to this day, a token to solid 
ownership and locksmanship. 
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Getting One’s Goat 


pverything revolved around goats. The brush feed suited 
itself to them and to no other livestock. Of course, we 
rushed forward to the realization (as man has rushed to 
his fate since time began) that deciduous brush drops its 
leaves and hardens its twigs in winter, that evergreen 
foliage will not suffice for total diet, that hay (or even 
straw ) costs money—and that grain costs much more. Also 
that goats do not give much milk to “pay their way” in 
wintertime and that for several months of heaviest feed- 
ing they are, unless breeding be properly controlled, non- 
productive altogether—“dried up,” awaiting the birth of 
their kids and a resurgence (although with our herd it 
could more accurately be called a “redribbling”) of the 
milk supply. 

Once people knew that we were committed to goats 
(but did we really want them?—a question I have never 
quite answered), goats were unloaded on us—in quan- 
tity, but seldom quantity of quality. Like anyone begin- 
ning a new project, with enthusiasm or desperation or 
both, we sensed the difference between quantity and 
quality but did not discriminate. A goat was a goat 
whether she (or, occasionally, he) be Toggenburg 
(brown), Saanen (white), Alpine or Rock-Alpine (shades 
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and-white through blue- or py), 
ae ck. 
those sorrowful-looking immigy : 
. h ever knew the Tiger M vii from, 
Africa, somehow 2 ger Mountain ra, 

The auction provided odd members, some so og j : 
they would never 8° with the larger herd. If, jy a 
tion, they never gave more than a pint of milk a day i. 
still had to put up with their inroads around the cabin, t 
do not recall ever having taken a goat back to the <a 
tion. One was called “the house goat.” Fat as ss 
she never went more than a few hundred feet from the 
cabin, never gave milk (although she did have kid, 
which we had to feed by hand), never saw the dove 
t coming inside. Once she ate half a crate of 
and the next morning I found an ample 
pile of pits by her solitary bedding place; the cherries 
had come up with her cud and she had deposited the pits 
neatly and reswallowed the pulp. 

For the first year or so, the only place on the ranch that 
could be called “private property” was the cabin, with 
the door tightly closed. Ajar would not suffice; it invited 
the patter of miniature-, medium- or large-sized hoofs, 
Coats infiltrated everything with the curiosity of starving 
scientists and the staying power of early Christian mar- 
tyrs. 
Into the cabin went grass hay that I had scythed in 
vacant lots or from around the church in Issaquah and 
hauled home in the back seat and trunk of the Nash. 
Alongside the hay went sacks of grain. Foodstuffs, in- 
cluding potatoes, were most securely kept when hung in 
bags from the rafters. 

Because some of the goats were more adept than oth 
at hogging feed, and because I wanted each to have a 1 
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ne at a time, 
ked up the 


and ushered 


tion of grain, I brought them into the cabin 9 
twice a day, to milk them. Once Jack wa 


driveway just as I opened the cabin door 
the last milker out. 

“what are you doing?” he asked. 

“Milking,” I replied. 

“tt looked like you had a goat in the house,” he ob- 
served disapprovingly. 

No use denying it. 

The bright-eyed, elflike goatherd for a nearby rancher 
had begun his own small herd and then was called to the 
service of his country. He brought his flock to us for safe- 
keeping during his absence. Thirty or more, all individu- 
als, they had names such as “Hook Horns,” “Nancy” and 
“Dinah.” “Tiny” was huge and “Littley” was, strangely 
enough, little, “Bell Goat” was a tough, low-slung, cream- 
colored Alpine, too small to give much milk even had her 
system been so constituted, but she had one comforting 
attribute: she allowed the feisty, Scotty-like herd dog to 
sleep on her back while she was lying down. All during 
the winter nights, he kept his four paws warm in her 
thick hair. 

With thirty more goats on the place, about fifteen of 
them milkers, I had to cease using the cabin for a milking 
parlor; it took too much out of the door hinges. We built 
a shed, a corral and an outside milking pen, and I began 
doing the twice-daily job at that location. The arrange- 
ment proved to be inconvenient, particularly during 
canning season, for I was often trying to “put up” peaches 
or blackberries or cherries during the time of evening 
milking and would rush back to the cabin between spasms 
in the milking pen—to find, often enough, fruit boiling on 
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the stove and juice bubbling odoriferously on the Stove 
ae our herd had fifty or sixty individuals, The 
rancher whose goatherd had been drafted “boarded oy 
with us twenty-five young non-milking does, and that 
brought the total toward a hundred. A Hobart ranche; 
had taken over a decrepit herd—all stringy, complaining 
females—with the land he had purchased. At five dollars 
a head, we bought about twelve of the best of these, ang 
later I asked the man’s wife what they wanted for the 
remainder. “Five dollars apiece,” she quoted. They were 
worth all of one dollar each, but I hadn't the discourtesy 
to say so, and I did not pursue the matter further. 
However, inhabiting as she did the dream world in 
which goat owners dwell, she apparently took my silence 
as assent. Two days later an antique two-ton truck strug- 
gled into the yard, filled with a motley multitude of 
horned and hornless, toothed and toothless, milking and 
milkless half-wild goats. Before I could get outside to stop 
him, the driver had dropped the tailgate and the goats 
had poured out. It took two days for me to round them up, 
borrow a truck, and haul them home—and to this day I 
am accused of having kept one out. Very possibly she is 
still living a hermit goat’s life somewhere in the wilds be- 
yond Tiger Mountain. For goats are individuals, as well 
endowed with stubborn self-will as the most cantankerous 
of humans—and it may well be that one decided to start 
a new life of her own rather than to be trucked inglo- 
rigusly around from stump ranch to stump ranch. 
Within a year or two, through acquisition of individuals 
and small herds, we could count nearly two hundred 
goats leaving the bedding grounds in the morning to go 
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out in single file along their trails to Tiger Mountain . 7 

1 coming home in late afternoon or early evening, It 
ould not be accurate to say that we “owned” them, for 
2 goat does not give up its private rights. We found it to 
pe a case of mutual respect and a sort of symbiosis—or “the 
rving together of unlike species for their mutual advan- 
tage.” Only, come to think of it, I do not know precisely 
where the advantage lay, for us. Very little of the pre- 
cious fluid called milk left our mountain to be included 
with cows’ milk and processed into butter at the Issaquah 
Creamery. The milk check seldom paid the feed bill. 
The fertilizer was excellent for gardening, but there was 
always one day of the year (preferably the day before the 
sweet corn was ready for harvesting) that the goats broke 
into the garden and wiped it out. 

There was, however, a certain daily rhythm to life in 
those years. One felt a heart-lift in the marching forth of 
healthy creatures. One looked up with a special serenity 
at noon to one o'clock to see them crossing the face of 
Tiger Mountain high above the old logging railroad grade. 
(The white ones, moving, were all we could see; the 
brown and other-colored ones faded into the rock-and- 
foliage background.) One welcomed them back, in time 
for evening milking, with a feeling of reacquaintanceship. 
One saw the young born in springtime with a feeling of 
pure joy, for few creatures of earth are more sprightly, 
more alert or more beautiful than a newborn kid. 

I knew them, every one, and I could tell at a glance 
when looking into the corral at eventide whether or not 
they had all returned. Except in kidding time, when some 
might hide out to have their young, they all usually 
returned. But one July when I helped a neighbor with 
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‘s haying, I came home three evenings in a row t 

a ae On the fourth day I kept them at the = a 

and fed them hay, going out with them in the evenin te 

give them a short grazing period. Even then, when 7 

returned to the fold together, a half-grown black billy 

goat kid was missing. 

After that, I ceased haying, borrowed a gun, and wen} 
out with the goats every day. After about two weeks of 
this, following them around a bend of the Tiger Moun. 
tain Coal Mine Road one afternoon, I heard an ancient 
doe blatting in mortal terror—and, hurrying to trace her 
cries, I saw her lying by the road, her hind quarters held 
in the jaws of a huge, doglike creature. Bill told me later 
that I should have captured him, not killed him; however, 
without thinking, I raised the gun and fired, and the ani- 
mal fell—a large stray dog, gone wild. The goat was 
paralyzed with fright, but soon she struggled to her feet 
and tottered after the disappearing herd. I dragged the 
marauder home and buried him, and returned the gun. 
I never had to borrow it again, for goats, although in- 
dividualistic, have a powerful sense of “belonging” and 
of self-preservation, and they do, unlike some persons, 
know where home base is. 

In some ways, they abused home base. A nursery 
group of about twenty growing kids spent the early morn- 
ings of one spring running up the sloping back end of the 
Nash, clattering across its roof (for they loved the sound 
of their hoofs’ drumming), leaping onto the hood and 
then to the ground and back around to the rear end and 
up “70 over again. It did not dignify my sleep. 

n visitors came, goats would infiltrate their cars, 
or filch loaves of pumpernickel from the carriers on their 
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notorcycles, OF stand on hind legs to nudge at oj i 
rette packages in their shirt pockets, But at least there a 
mnore sense it what they did than in a question put : 
mne by a former schoolmate of mine, a woman grown and 
with children. “Do the brown ones give chocolate milk” 
she asked. 
And through visitors who came to see the goats, mere]: 

out of an apparently age-old human curiosj ‘ 


ty about them, 
we made new human patterns. After coming to see 


them, a down-valley neighbor and his wife “befriended” 
us, as she put it. They had come to Squak Valley some 
years earlier and, although the man had a position as 
comptroller for a large Seattle hotel, looked upon their 
land as a potential retirement home. Thoughts of inde- 
pendent rural living through the raising of filberts, holly, 
peaches, bulbs, chinchillas or chickens flickered through 
his head like glittering steeds on a merry-go-round. 

“What can a man grow on twenty acres of fertile bot- 
tomland,” he asked the county agent, “that will pay the 
taxes and sustain two persons?” 

“Nothing,” replied the county agent bluntly. 

The man had smiled his easygoing, face-lighting grin 
and kept on working in Seattle and raising a large garden 
which he spaded up and then cultivated by hand. Every 
move he made was deliberate, thoughtful, precise. He 
put as much loving care into digging, washing, and 
grinding a few horseradish roots as I put into planting 
an entire garden. I admired his meticulousness, while 
wondering if I should ever be wealthy enough of time 
and income to afford it. 

The meticulous neighbor visited us often, partly be- 
cause, I think, he enjoyed the sights and sounds of daily 
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riot in the bam lot (which was also house lot)~4, 
he 


comedy-tragedy of a life which he could not have endur 

close at hand. Sometimes he would come into oy; ig 
hill barn just at milking time and would stand, aie 
while I milked a cow on one side and her calf took din. 
ner on the other side . . . while four hundred growin ; 
White Leghorn fryers scratched hieroglyphics in ae 
ings on the floor above, some of the shavings drifting down 
through knotholes at intervals, like an indoor snowfal] 

_. while twenty sheep hung their bland and ghostly 
masks over the railing of a balcony section on the mezza. 
nine level behind the cows. On occasion he surprised me 
in the act of straining milk into ten-gallon creamery cans 
through a clean T-shirt, having run out of filter discs for 
the strainer. 

If he came at night, I might be out of the cabin and in 
the barn, for I was wont to sleep there when the latest 
batch of chicks was a few days old. They slept in a large, 
soft circle like four hundred animated marshmallows 
around the hover of the kerosene-heated brooder, and 
sometimes in the night one would awaken and perambu- 
late out into the chilly reaches of the barn. Its cheeping 
would arouse me and I would get up and carry it back to 
warmth and safety. 

Once my neighbor appeared on the scene as I was 
carrying hay from a pickup truck and packing it away 
above the barn’s rafters. As usual during haying season, 
a light but steady rain fell through the night’s black 
ceiling. On my hat I wore a miner’s carbide lamp which 
belonged to Bill. It provided a serpent’s tongue of hissing 
blue flame, good for about six feet of visibility, and 
as I went from truck to barn and back, the flame kept 
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plowing out, sometimes leaving me dark-stranded on a 


sidehill with a pitchforkful of dampening hay over my 
shoulder and no sure knowledge of where to set my feet. 

“why don’t you get a battery-powered lantern?” he 
asked. - 

“Because they cost money,” I answered. I am sure that 
t seemed to him a foolish answer to a sensible question. 

“This can get pretty miserable,” I remarked to him on 
one such occasion—I think it was the day I had removed 
poulders from a small garden only to have the soil sift 
through and slither down toward the creek (the day the 
bottom fell out of the raspberry patch), 

“The way it looks to me,” said my neighbor, “you are 
having a lot of fun.” 

I would like to have introduced him to a steady diet 
of such “fun,” but for once I kept my mouth shut. As a 
matter of simple fact, I was too tired to open it. 

Proselytizing Jehovah’s Witnesses sometimes found me 
short on conversation, too. One morning a neatly garbed 
couple parked in the yard and emerged, the man holding 
a polished briefcase, just as I was carrying baby chicks 
from house to barn. These were special purebred chicks, 
sent from Iowa by Railway Express, and were intended 
as the nucleus of a new and better flock on Tiger Moun- 
tain. Inasmuch as fryers were currently occupying the 
brooder on the barn’s top floor, I kept the new chicks in 
the cabin at night and by day took them to a pen of their 
own in the barn. Each night I caught them one by one and 
put them into the large cardboard containers in which 
they had come from the hatchery, covering them lightly 
so that their mutual heat warmed them through the dark 
hours, However, they did sweat, and eventually the bot- 
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toms of their containers became damp. On just such 


morning, the — aa . call. A log’s 

oo me unawares, had ripped my jeans do ? 
gee belt to cuff, and I had dressed that Shit 
without benefit of undershorts, which were al] in the 
“dirty laundry” box. Then, just as the smiling Witnesses 
drew abreast, the weakened bottom fell out of the chick, 
container and peeping blobs of purebred, animated ecto. 
plasm poured groundward and took off, quick as young 
quail, in all directions. There are occasions that require 
curses, and this was one of them. 

“We will come back later,” promised the Witnesses, 

beating a hasty retreat. But I waited vainly for their re. 
turn. 
A neighbor higher on the mountain, another Witness, 
came one July afternoon while I canned wild blackberries, 
She set up a phonograph on a pile of boxes beyond the 
cabin stove and played a record which all but convinced 
me that the world would come to a definite end in 
August—or September at the very latest. As she paused 
to turn the record over and I tightened the lids on the 
latest batch of blackberries, I inquired, “What have you 
and your husband been doing lately?” 

“Putting in winter’s hay,” she responded. 

I remember those as the years of being cold all winter 
and not very warm all summer—but also of being largely 
self-sufficient of mind and soul. As self-sufficient as one 
can be. But the problem of keeping warm I never did 
actually solve. Neighbors, cognizant of my blue-fleshed 
aspect, tried to help. One presented us with a fifty-gallon 
oil drum, tipped on its side and with a hole for a stove 
pipe cut into its upper rear end, thinking that this would 
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ent the small range which was the cabin’s 
ae er worked properly. When | 
sien lS marriage at the home of the local Justice of the 
ace, my friend and his bride came home afterward and 
we bad a slice of fruitcake left over from Christmas . 
all that the cabin’s larder offered, and to this day I keanesh 
recall what suddenly strict regime of the conscience had 
kept me from having consumed it utterly. We stood by 
the drum-heater and tried to get warm, but we couldn't, 
fiven their smiles froze. When they left, I went to bed 
with my socks on. 

Not the right wood and not the right stove. Twenty- 
some years later, it has become apparent—although | 
have never really learned it and I am still trying to accept 
the fact—that you simply have to have the right wood in 
order to make the house warm. 

Or to do anything in life, 
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only heat, 
stood up for a 


Dreams of Glory 


A younger relative spent part of his first years of marriage 
working on a dairy farm east of Lake Washington. Milk 
spewed endlessly from gigantic black-and-white balloon- 
uddered Holstein cows. There were probably about sixty 
of them, but it seemed more like six hundred. When the 
barn filled for the milking process, one could stand in the 
doorway and see cows’ backs, going on and on like 
killer-whale sardines in a ship-sized can. When morning 
milking ended, evening milking soon would follow. On 
our rare visits, my relation was either milking or driving 
cows out to pasture, or hosing down the barn or driving 
cows back from pasture. 

Naturally, as any good American would, he had ambi- 
tions to start a dairy farm of his own. One day, between 
morning and evening chores, he and his wife came down 
to go to the auction. “I am going to buy a herd,” he 
announced. 

They had previously been to the auction with us, and 
had seen with widening eyes the plethora of cattle, which, 
like auction goats, came in all shapes and sizes, but in 
fewer varieties than the goats. However, the cows gen- 
erally had better udder-conformation and apparent 
content than the goats. I say “apparent” because their pro- 
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uctivity did not always measure 37 
“ bought a gigantic veckirid wit. Gy grPearances, Once 
like a real milker. The first night she oe ou who looked 
gallons, and I dreamed of shipping anot _ and a half 
gallons a day to the creamery, The te er nearly ten 
udder was like a glove hung on the line to morning her 
stubbornly refused to be milked. We lind = and she 
hitherto unheard of on the ranch—rope her © do a thing 
stump. That was before we had a barn or eee toa 
never before had we had to beg or Eindpeon- 9 ons, but 
standing to be milked. When she was finally g 
came up behind her with an apple box (; “id ecured, I 

; Mm lieu of a milk 
stool; usually I simply squatted on my haunches for th 
milking process and forewent the luxury of anything to 
on). From the corner of her rolling eye the Guernsey = 

the box and, gauging distances to a fine hair, let fly with a 
killer punch of her right rear hoof. The box disintegrated 
in mid-air. When I got her milked, finally, I had all of a 
running-over quart. The following week we returned her 
to the auction; she wasn’t around long enough to earn a 
name other than “The Big Mistake.” 

Undaunted, my relative and his wife and I made an 
auction run once more. He had about seventy dollars, a 
Model A roadster with a rumble seat, and very little gaso- 
line. Optimistic as usual, I said, “Here’s gas” and upended 
a fifty-gallon drum which had, indeed, held gasoline but 
which proved to contain roughly equal portions of gaso- 
line, water and rust. We did not acquire a herd that day 
—not even a single cow—but we did get rust in the fuel 
line, a gravity-feed one. The gas tank was under the hood 
just in front of the windshield. When the car quit run- 


ning, it became apparent that some pressure additional 


COw into 
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avity was needed to push gas through the . 
So I stood on the running board, removed the gas a 
applied my mouth to the opening and blew. A little i 
seeped through. In this manner, bucking and bel ching . 


98 
to pure gt 


into a cracked mirror, I noted the addition of gas. 
cap-shaped rust ring around my mouth, 

Along about that year, Bill took the four-cylinder Forg 
pickup that we were buying and went over Snoqualmie 
Pass to Cle Elum for “winter's hay.” Past dusk he came 
bouncing back with six bales of alfalfa and two hundred. 
pound sacks of oats, scarcely enough for all winter, but at 
least he got the necessary blowing-off-steam trip out of 
it. 
He needed those trips just as I needed staying at home, 
I always worried about the livestock when I was away 
from the ranch for more than a few hours. But once, when 
Bill was between jobs, he dug his knapsack out of a 
clothes heap in a comer and had me drive him down to- 
ward Kanasket. At that point the railroad has a steep 
grade as it starts up the Cascade Mountains, and the 
freight train slows down. Bill waited for a train going east 
and hopped it. 

“I feel sorry for you,” I said as we were waiting, think- 
ing of the discomfort, the uncertainties, the long cold 
train ride—and “making it” without any money to fall 
back on. I could survive, at home, in times of nonexistent 
finances because there were always eggs and milk. 

“I feel sorry for you,” said Bill, and each of us under- 
stood the other’s requirement—his for change, and mine 
for the familiar things of home. 
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we were always on the verge of becoming hu 
owners. At intervals, property was ittinat 
ee d taxes plus whatever more the bidding would bri 
Carefully we studied the delinquent- Air 


tax lists, th 
into Seattle to attend the land auctions ne a 


County-City Building. Parcels large and small, timbered 
and barren, came up for bids, but only one did we acquire 
pill went alone one day and bid successfully on ten ante 
which, from the description, he had thought to be south 
of us, toward Mount Rainier. However, upon closer in- 
spection of the maps, we found it to be on Windy Moun- 
tain, near the summit of Scenic Pass, to the north, It hun 
on the mountainside, and when we climbed to it we dis 
covered an abandoned railroad grade, a beautiful view 
and pikas (rock rabbits) storing grass for winter, But it 
had cost just over eleven dollars, a low price indeed for 
such a high place. 

Another time we were going to buy 160 acres up for 
auction. It adjoined holdings of a lumber company 
against which we had a personal grudge. “We are going to 
hem them in,” vowed Bill. That was before we discovered 
the land to be about $60,000 worth, while we had about 
sixty dollars between us. Still, looking back, we spent 
what seemed like months of our lives at the land auctions, 
one or the other dashing out at hourly intervals to put 
a nickel in the parking meter and sometimes missing the 
deadline (we tried to get it to the minute, in order to 
save more for the potential land purchase)—so that all 
we ever got out of our efforts, besides Windy Mountain, 
was a parking ticket. 

Once I dreamed of adding some down-creek property 
to our ranch. It was priced, as the real estate operators 
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like to say, “in the mid-thirties,” and I wrote to “ny 
editor and asked if I might have an advance-agaings, 
royalties for a down payment. An accounting was made, 
and it showed that, having purchased for gifts several 
dozen copies of my own books, I owed the publisher 
ighty dollars. 

gg oe vision of mine has been to deliver the rura] 
mail route in a Lincoln Continental. It must be one of 
the five thousand Continentals built in 1940 or 1941~an 
all-time classic model—and it must be in jewel-case condi. 
tion with a velvety silent motor. I see myself at the whee] 
of this treasure, purring up to the rural mailboxes and 
giving some “class” to the daily delivery. It will never 
happen, but the most beautiful dreams of glory are those 
that involve the impossible. 

There have been, of course, the dreams that did ma- 
terialize. The ones that came out best were not the ones 
I'd dreamed most deeply: no exotic lovers sped up the 
road in flaming chariots and proclaimed undying devo- 
tion; no movie magnates jousted for the story of my life 
(although a Very Important Person from the Disney 
Studios and his wife once treated me to breakfast at the 
Fiesta Café in Issaquah); no vast herds of purebred 
Whitefaces roamed my range; the county engineers did 
not even purchase the place, at an astronomical figure, 
for a gravel pit. 

But some things did come true: 

One summer we shipped 850 cedar fence posts at a 
single time: they filled a truck and semi-trailer, piled 
up about eight feet. Each one was big enough to be split 
two or three times, East of the Mountains, and there is 
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‘a knowing one’s cull cedar logs will fence a range 

q last for years. 
ae J] fr logs, fine-grained and sweet-splitting, made 

for a coal mine. Out of the high woods, oui year 
oaned 8 truck with many cords of hemlock for a pulp. 
wood mill in Tacoma. 

Out of those woods came a hundred cedar hop poles for 
the hop orchards of eastern Washington. Twenty-one feet 
Jong, threaded by hand from between the trees by virtue 
of uncounted quarts of sweat and curses, they brought a 
then fantastically rich price: ninety-five cents apiece. 

From logs that had been culled and left since logging 
days on the place—1929-30—came lumber for a new, 
three-bedroom house. The house rose foursquare, and 
according to blueprints! 

One of the Hereford cow’s calves weighed more than 
half a ton at thirteen months! 

Whole horse ranches, from Woodinville to Hobart, are 
ringed with fences nailed or wired to fence posts from 
this place and I greet them like old familiar friends as I 
drive past. 

Yet the deepest dreams remain to be realized. 

Throughout childhood years in the city (we moved 
from the farm to Seattle in 1928 when I was seven years 
old), I went to sleep thinking of the ranch I would some- 
day have and of the Groaning Board, the Full Rootcellar, 
all self-provided: fresh, cold milk . . . yellow butter. . . 
juicy hams ... orchards overburdened with sweet- 
scented fruit. 

It was a sort of meandering compound of many places: 
Grandpa Petite’s spring house with its stone floor and 
double walls insulated with tamped sawdust, heavy 
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door.--> and its internal coolness with cream jp 


and milk in cans. - - jars and crocks of applesauce _ 
bacon and hams. And Grandma Petite’s pantry with 
smells of jerky—dried venison—in a flour sack (since . 
had not seen the living deer, the aroma had no emotional 
taint tome) - - - flour, pancakes, spices. And black ya), 
nuts and English walnuts drying on a rack she coylq 
raise-and-lower, with ropes and pulleys to near-the-cejj. 
ing, over the stove. 

And the orchard on my parents’ farm, where I spent 
most of the first seven years of life ... where such 
bounty existed that I could take one bite EACH of any 
ripe apple and throw the rest away. Sounds went with 
sights, names and phrases became unforgettable: “Yellow 
Transparent,” “N orthern Spy,” “Winter Banana,” “Wis. 
consin Greening,” “King,” and, happiest of all, “Graven- 
stein.” Thoughts of juice-oozing plums threw me into a 
tizzy of delight, particularly “Greengages. 

Across emotion’s retina moved dreams of Grandma 
Wolverton’s stories of early Oregon: Indians trading 
her father razor clams and salmon for crackers, when 


ent by wagon to Oregon's Pacific Ocean 


the family w 
. and all kinds 


beaches; stories of bountiful elk meat. . 
of wild berries and greens. 

I recalled Grandpa Petite’s garden, always the “earli- 
est” one in the Heisson area, and the sweet-smelling, 
icicle-cool carrots we picked in childhood, brushed off on 
our overalls and ate like candy. 

On Tiger Mountain such dreams refused to become 
reality. We did not have deep soil. Most places, where 
forest fires had burned the top layer of Jeaf mold, there 
was no soil at all. We didn’t even have a plow unti 
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a valley neighbor cleaned his place of olg bisiniac, 
and gave us one. 

Another neighbor loaned us a hammerheade 


d, stringy. 
jimbed blue horse that he neglected to say stringy 


was thr 
ears old and unbroken. Harnessed to the plow, “O14 
Blue” went around the garden field on a bench above 


the creek. It’s a small patch, but the soil, d 
creek floodings over the centuries, is at least ¢ 
deep there, and the plow bit in. 

Platter-footed Pegasus flew low in diminishing and 
erratically-concentric circles until the plow’s point hung 
up on a hidden stump root, and Bill, who was steering 
while I managed the reins, flew off sideways. We 
wrenched the plow free and tried again. And again. Even- 
tually, the field looked like a giant’s thumbprint, with 
scars where the hidden roots lurked. 

We fed the horse and led him home; he wouldn’t “ride” 
anymore than he'd plow. But, then, it wasn’t his fault: 
our dreams were way ahead of reality, as usual, or we 
would never have attempted to plow—either convention- 
ally up-and-down or, as the horse willed it, in circles—a 
field that had not been properly cleared of underground 
obstacles. 

Next for $25, we bought a brown horse weighing about 
750 pounds, and tried to use him. The only problem 
was that he had to be “broken” anew each morning. We 
tied him outside a pigpen built of logs and, most morn- 
ings, found that he had jumped the four-foot pen in order 
to be inside with the hogs, which was where he be- 
longed. 

“We will have to use him just for riding,” we decided. 
When the rider mounted, feet barely clearing the ground, 


eposited by 
leven inches 
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the brown brone would take off at a run for the " 
ghed and rush inside, in hopes of scraping his ride 
a low-hanging beam. Unsuccessful that way, 
try sideswipes on stumps. 

It was to be years before Bill bought a team of Belgia 
work horses, both too heavy and too ancient to tte 
circles or beelines ... but by then I had given u 
dreams of truck gardens stretching as far as the eye seit 
see. 

Always hypnotized by advertisements in farm maga. 
zines, we ordered thousands of cabbage and asparagus 
plants from Texas. The post office clerk handed them 
over the counter gingerly, for the cabbage plants had 
heated en route and deodorant had not been packed with 
them. The asparagus lived, somehow, for several years, 
Its small, picket-fenced field became a favorite resting 
place for a pet deer—so there was unexpected glory in 
asparagus. 

A thousand advertisedly “rugged” Scotch or Austrian 
pine trees, shipped from Ohio, met more than their match 
in a blight to which they are not immune (as are the na- 
tive evergreens) ... and all but seven of them have 
passed away. So much for pine forests in this section of 
western Washington. 

But, as usual, what almost was, what might have been 
are superior to actuality (except, maybe, for the promises 
made by first love) because they leave so much for the 
imaginings, the glorious fantasies of the days and years 
that are surely coming, up ahead, to anyone. 


Carest 
Off on 
he would 


“why Dont You Get Work?” 


Onlookers, both close and casual, glance curiously at the 
jife I live on the rock-strewn footstool of Tiger Mountain. 
Almost universally they say (with facial expression, when 
not flat out verbally): “But why do you choose such a 
jife? And, having chosen it, why do you make the same 
blunders over and over again? 

They may refer to livestock projects that can never 
pay their way on sub-submarginal land—not even as in- 
come-tax deductions of note, for there’s little income to 
“i may refer to a front yard fence that does not ever 
really keep the livestock out of the flower beds—or even, 
upon occasion, out of the living room. And a hen strolling 
around on the kitchen table and pecking at the butter 
dish is apt to cause a raised eyebrow or two. There is 
usually all-too-visible evidence that cows, as well as chick- 
ens and goats, frequent the front patio area. 

They may refer to stacks of manuscripts that have not 
sold and that (I can see from their sly people-to-people 
looks) they believe never will. 

They may refer, looking closely at me, to teeth that do 
not fit, clothes likewise, to a waistline that grows 
thicker, a head that glows balder. 
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It might surprise them to know that, looking 1, 

‘ ack 
(looking even one day back), I often say the same th; 
to myself, and much more frequently ask myself, “oh, e 

No need to be impaled upon the question, Chinn 
(or lack of it) is fate, and my character's my fate rhe . 
yours is yours. I have made similar—even identical—mic. 
takes time and again. I have made them in personal 
relationships even as I have made them in the areas of 
pasture clearing and stump ranching. 

But I have had identical joys, too, over and over, 

And it would be foolish to deny either fact, Do the 
blunders outweigh the solidly happy times? Ponder it not. 
The fallible human mechanism is going to continue to 
make its mistakes and to enjoy its joys. 

Fortunately for the security of my heart and for 
spirit’s ease, my most ecstatic pleasures arrive on the 
doorstep each day. I do not refer to the animal droppings 
that must be swept or shoveled off (and that cause 
visitors to cringe and to pick their way up the walk with 
great care), but to the animals themselves. There is 
plenty of beauty in any healthy beast; there is vast 
reassurance in the forthright, warm, muzzle-rubbing 
loyalty of animals to those who feed and tend them. 

With the wild creatures, scarcely a day of my life has 
not dawned to birdsong (and certainly never one on the 
ranch but has been alarm-clocked in by roosters—some- 
times fifty or more at a time from trees all around the 
house). In autumn, some of the wildlings depart, “talk- 
ing” in close sky’s overhead. In spring they return, and 
the first crimson wild currants bloom the day the Rufous 
hummingbirds come back. 

This is one of any year’s rarest days. But every day has 
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.; same quality. There has never been a time w 
something of beauty was not happening—whether it b 


a jmmonplace as the sound of rain moving forwar 


d on 
Jeaves across the nearby forest . . . or the upsurgence of 


yftball mushroom ete emp ly the smell of apples 
or of grass: Nothing of Nature’s can I label “trivial” Just 
to watch the sun come up, to walk out in the full moon’s 
jight strikes my soul till it vibrates like a tuning fork. And 
o the joys go on daylong, nightlong (in the summer of 
3967, so many stars fell that I thought the sky would be 
depleted—but there was Orion’s belt, still all in place, 
and the Big Dipper) . . . and my spirit laves in a luxury 
of perpetual, enveloping glory. 

Glory, however, never paid property taxes or feed bills 
_, . nor gave a reasonable answer to the repeated ques- 
tion of interested relatives and friends: “Why don’t you 
get work?” 

In spite of Thoreau’s example, I was always made to 
feel guilty because I stubbornly refused to keep a steady 
job. Was I really working at being the anti-social creep I 
was reputed to be? Everyone on the mountain and in the 
valley, these frantic days, seems to be heading in each 
morning to one of the Brobdingnagian parking lots of a 
regional airplane factory's plants, test sites, experimen- 
tal centers. Ships, upon which I once toiled, sail the seas 
as thick as toy sailboats upon a summer lake at the city’s 
heart. Sea-going jobs are boundless in their infinite vari- 
ety. I could have been a full-time rural mail carrier, but I 
would never try for it; substituting is enough—sometimes 
more than enough—for me. I could have worked for a 
magazine or newspaper; “filling-in,” sometimes, for mem- 
bers of the regular staff was plenty, for me. 
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Why don’t I get work? 

Because I must find the first blindingly white trillium 
of spring. . . I must watch the graceful, undulating fight 
of the violet-green swallows as they gather materia}, for 
their nests . . . I must speak to the coyote crossing the 
corner of the high field. . . I must enjoy the antics of the 
young Douglas squirrels as they learn the facts of tree. 
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top life . . . I must be on hand when the Hereforg cow 
delivers her new calf. 
Here I sit at a sometimes inspired typewriter . . . here 


I trundle up home field to feed the cattle morning ang 
night .. . here I go to the high woods with a plastic 
sack for October's mushrooms. Here I may merely 
sit in the sun . . . hang clothes on the line. . . hunker 
down to regard the almost visible growth of baby chicks, 

The most I can say is that I pay my meager way. I have 
not been like a certain uncle-by-marriage, who raised a 
flag pole on the Fourth of July, and who “borrowed” his 
children’s berry-picking money every winter. 

The shadow of guilt has not really lessened until this 
very year, when I met a venerable, living endorsement 
to my beliefs. 

In Taku Harbor, twenty miles south of Juneau, Alaska 
—a cove he formerly shared with Father Hubbard, The 
Glacier Priest, and which he now inhabits alone—I met 
Henry “Tiger” Olson. The same people who pose the 
question to me would put it also to Tiger: “Why don't 
you get work?” 

Anywhere from eighty-six to ninety-six years of age (as 
I estimate it, because he will never disclose it), Tiger 
said, “I thought of Alaska as a good place to retire, and 
I've been retired around here for about eighty years.” 
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Although well retired, both locationwise and from an 


eight-hour day at office or plant, Tiger can outwork any 
modem city man and surely some of us country bump- 
Jins 28 well. I recall the Sunday in June (our boat was 
anchored at the floats below his cabin) when Tiger got 
up and made his morning rounds before I had quite come 
awake. Then he took children from a sailboat moored 
near us out in his motorboat (inherited from Father Hub- 
pard) just because they had asked him to show them the 
spot where he had seen four black bears on the beach the 
week before. 

Returning from that small expedition, he recalled that 
[ had commented upon how good his kitchen smelled, and 
that he was going to get me some of the yellow cedar that 
he uses for kindling and that makes the sweet smell. 
So he went down-coast in the boat and towed back two 
cedar logs. The tide was not a high one, and he could not 
beach the logs near his house, so he took his chainsaw 
down and cut the cedar up. I saw him put an eight-foot 
length of the lean end of log over one shoulder, whack 
his ax into a cut chunk and march up to his woodshed 
carrying it in the other hand. 

In the evening, two men walked over from Seymore 
Inlet, where their boat’s engine had failed. We called 
Juneau on our boat's radio, and soon a seaplane came and 
carried them home. I went up to ask Tiger down to supper 
on the boat, but he had been lying down, although it 
was not yet dark. “I don't feel too well,” he admitted, 
“probably something I ate.” But the fact is, I think, that 
he was just completely exhausted. And who wouldn't 
be? I would be, and I’m half his age. 

The next morning, chipper as ever, he brought me a 
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gnarled ingot of the yellow, redolent cedar—the gold h 
had worked all day to obtain with the thought of oe ) 
me something to take home (and to replenish his th 
dling). It was a gift of the Magil ° 

Once more I tried to learn his age, and he made 
his more memorable statements (but partly yp 
partly amused, partly believed): “I'm ashamed 
how old I am, because at my age, I should 
million-dollar house, not a cabin. I’m stil] 
but it just doesn’t seem to work!” 

“But what if you had struck it rich?” I pursued, 

“Then I'd be in the spir-ut world,” he replied . . , be. 
cause, without putting it into specifics, he knew he would 
have blown sky-high—handing out silver dollars, drinking 
and carousing and being a Big Hero in Juneau, 

We both knew it . . . and that is, partly, why neither 
of us ever “got work.” 


One of 
Meant, 
to sa 
have g 
Prospecting, 


The Pig Who Loved Company 


Over the years, many sickly or tender domestic animals 
_as well as anything-but-sickly wildlings—used the house 
as temporary refuge in times of trauma or cold. 

Ungodly, a young Chester White sow, bridged the gap 
between wild and domestic. She never had to share the 
house out of illness or injury. She shared it, whenever the 
door stood open or she could force it open, simply out of 
her innate, ever continuing, constantly demanding need 
for fellowship. 

The smaller wild ones indicated no such need for com- 
panionship. I recall a lizard falling out of the overhead 
rafters one warm summer afternoon . . . splatting onto 
the floor. . . being dazed for an interval . . . then S-ing 
like rustling paper into the fireplace ashes. He did not 
want, as Ungodly did, to be scratched under the chin. 

A skunk, stamping her feet exasperatedly from her nest 
in a basement packing box, demanded only “Silence 
above!” from humans. 

Two Douglas squirrels, occupying the house on all 
levels, ran across my sleeping bag not as a friendly 
gesture but because it lay athwart their trail. A Siamese 
cat caught the squirrels, two nights running, and I allowed 
a new home to have the doubtful joy of her company. 
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Chipmunks, untamed, sifted in and out of the cab 
on occasion. Mice of many breeds sometimes ris in 
across my boots as I sat quietly, or took hikes ove; ie 
floor-spread sleeping bags of visiting mountain climbers 
The bat that has sheltered here for many years asks 
a small cove of refuge up under the eaves by the front 
door. Wrens and other small brown birds that some. 
times slip inside and have to be hand-caught at the win. 
dows are released outside. Paper wasps, hornets, June 
bugs, honeybees, pine-borer beetles come and go upon 
occasion. Emerald tree toads cling, singing nightlong, to 

the front door during the small rains of September. 

All are welcome; all are happy notes in the continuance 
of life’s song, night or day. But none demands the close- 
ness that Ungodly craved. 

Domestic creatures had their moments of house- 
sharing. There was a sheep that we called Tail because 
her after-appendage had not been docked as normally 
should have been done. She moved inside because we 
had to immerse her in creosote dip to rid her of the mites 
which she had come bearing from the Farmers’ Auction. 
To dip her, we used the otherwise-Saturday-night 
bathtub, which was likewise the washtub. She stayed 
awhile, for fire warmth had to dry her before we could 
send her outside. 

Early-hatching goslings came inside for a few days un- 
til their mother got the rest of her clutch of eggs hatched. 
Enthusiastically, they flung a goop of milk-soaked bread 
upon the bottom volumes of the book shelves. 

Five orphan chicks roosted one season in the overhead, 
chittering nervously as mice ran around them on their 
rafter perch. Baby chicks were brought in, in boxes, 
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the henhouse at night, because, in the fiy 
nee had electricity, they needed house ne dey be- 

Goatlings lived in straw-lined barrels and were fed 
froma CUPS of scalded milk, cooled to their taste. 

Thus many farm creatures were taken into the four- 
walled womb of the house to be comforted, or remedied 
4g started on the path of life. As a matter of fact—and of 

ride-almost none of them died. 

And wild companions “lived in”: a bear, a deer, a mink, 
opossums, raccoons, a coyote. 

In her own time, Ungodly came into the house, but she 
never became a “pet” because she was and apparently had 
been since birth just too healthy for needing doctoring, 
and soon she became too large to be considered any- 
thing but an equal. 

(Indeed, I don’t know why they ever sold her at auc- 
tion, for she was neither runty nor diseased. Maybe 
she had simply not fit in with her mother’s litter. I could 
understand that, for she obviously preferred to associate 
with goats and humans. ) 

From the time of her arrival at the ranch, aged six to 
~ eight weeks, she tried to herd with the goats. When she 
became strong enough and long-legged enough, she ran 
with them on their daily grazing round toward the moun- 
tain. Whenever we missed her, we knew that she would 
come in with the goats. 

One day I followed. Summer heat tired her, and at a 
certain point she permitted the goats to go on while she . 
whumped over on her side on the bare earth and slept, 
totally spent and relaxed. When the herd returned past 
her snoozing place, she leaped up, said “WHOOF,” and 
rejoined them. She sashayed among them (not com 
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4 e e 
a to their satisfaction; I believe they thou ght her : 
boorish ) with a gangling, dangling lope . , . flingin 
e me time a bit sideways like ar . 


the sa 
forward, but at 
cipient Italian actress, first one side and then the other 


When the herd arrived at home's bedding ground, she 
frundled on down to the cabin, reared up her snout, 
batted her long eyelashes, and announced clearly; “See, 
I've brought them home.” | 

Once three Jersey calves-turned-adolescent-bulls took 
off for a three-week safari of their own to some secret Pas- 
turing place on the mountain. They were worth about 4 
hundred dollars, a vast fortune in those days. The first day 
they were missing (I did not know that they planned to be 
gone for twenty-one days), I searched for them, while 
chores were shorted and all other affairs went aglim. 
mering. 

Before dawn of the second day, I went to an area we 
called the Big Pasture—eight hundred acres of logged. 
off land to the south—so bare, much of it, that only weeds 
would grow, hence the “pasture” designation. I found 
“sion,” but had no way of telling whether it was the leav- 
ings of our bulls or those of the neighbors’ heifers. Coming 
back just at dawnlight, in order to do necessary milking 
and feeding before everything on the place split the 
scene, I heard a crashing ahead of me along the old rail- 
road logging grade. “Bear,” I thought . . . but it was 
coming on faster than a bear ordinarily would do, unless 
he knew you as a friend or hadn’t scented you as an 
enemy. This was long before the days of my own bear 
friend, Mister B. 

Around the next turning, head-to-head, I met Ungodly, 
coming to find me. She had awakened to sense, and ob- 
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viously t0 scent, that I was gone. Bloodh 
he came, whether to rescue me or si ounding my trail 
do not know The imply to share the 
rip, 140 0t a ee nok flurry of mixed grunt 
an noises of greeting—not that I dallied o s and 
touching reacquaintance. ver the 
it simply proved that she needed , 
company; and that I was “it.” ed and missed human 
r early risings did not 
ae I a vp (which an pik ennai pastoral tone. 
[ll admit), she would go around to is Se Pini 
eds an 
eae eae _ as a latch-lifter, let 
anim . Sometimes she opened d 
th unexpectedly di Ors 
2 - Se ebm The feed-room door came 
aevamed it, and a8 ein a sack of ground barley, 
Seal 9 Sea quence dried up” altogether 
have been bred bef yenng DANNY goats who shouldn't 
ae * — _ . yearling age were introduced pre- 
os diet eee a registered young Toggenburg 
have been many months before they should 
Half- 
. alf-grown chicks released by Ungodly got out into the 
F _ on “ caught the croup. The whole goatherd 
nce leit the . eC 
eilbsadoen pie — before morning milking (Un- 
from the ei ey eae and had to be chased back 
stele. "This a milked, and released again—all off 
cea reamety truck tooted in exasperation 
shikent Saeue : . milk cans to pick up at the loading 
on the grass “See, ‘ re ae saben tet | nee 
. “See, I am of real importance around here,” 
i lie human glance. re 
into a eae ieee overnight. Once we lured her 
gular holding pen built out from the cen- 
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ter post under the cabin. Undaunted, she 
snout-work under the post, and whan th Went at 
© center 
cabin floor began to settle perceptibly, we asi of 
imprison her. “Run free,” we said, in effect, “and ee to 
place. Even come inside, if you can get inside ‘ SS the 
the underpinnings alone.” She knew that tia a leave 
another round. 2d Won 

We bought a huge red Duroc boar for her, for hush 
But even there she ruled, for her eight perfect y; and. 

; perrect Piglets— 
four sows, four boars—came into the world pure whit 
We found her nursing them, one frosty morning, hesj i‘ 
a giant stump up along the goat trail. She had Picked 
clean ground, so we simply built a roof out from the 
stump, covered it with cedar shakes, and let her have 
her way. We built a pen out from the stump—knowing 
even as we did so, that it would not hold her, And it 
didn’t. When she decided to take her piglets for their 
first long walk, she dug out underneath and led them 
proudly home. 

After that, for several months, an unlocked door meant 
nine pigs in the cabin. At least (and “authorities” say this 
is not possible, but in Ungodly’s case anything was pos- 
sible) she had them housebroken. They left the cabin as 
clean as they found it. Cleaner, even, for any sack of 
flour, grain or potatoes stored at floor level left the scene 
with them—internally. 

When she was finally securely penned, Ungodly pined 
and passed away. I think that the goats, much as they 
snorted and looked askance at her presence in their herd, 
missed her. I know that I did, and that she had lan- 
guished simply out of her consuming need for compan- 
ionship, for she had been more tenderhearted than many 
humans ever care to be. 


er 
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Running Water 


ror five Years when we first came here, the only time 

» had running water was when we ran with buckets 
rll of it, coming back from spring or creek. One con- 
structive thing the former owner had done had been to 
gjnk a barrel around a sidehill spring about three hundred 
feet west, down-canyon from our cabin. The water was 
dear and icy, and we used it for our primary source. 

The large creek had two swiftly running tributaries 
and many smaller, spring-fed streams gushing into it like 
a network of capillaries, and with so many thousands of 
gallons-per-minute running on (and off) the place, it 
did seem unfair that none of them ran through or even 
close to the house. 

We heard tales of a pioneering Frenchman who had 
homesteaded on a bench of West Tiger, farther up and 
to the west of us. He had raised goats, and when he died 
they had been hunted like wild animals. His homestead, 
high up and reached by a narrow, one-way road, had 
been ideal for bootleggers and, during the Depression, 
for couples who could not afford rent and who could 
stand the rigors of the road-in. When I first saw the 
house it was deserted, and the doors had been removed, 
rie as some of the window frames. The main feature 

€ house was ice-cold water running into one end of 
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the bathtub via a trough, and oyt oe 
had conti ne drain 
Frenchman had had continually runpj, 
8 Water, }, 
doubt that he took many baths; if he had, he? 
th l js >» Le Wou] q : 
have dared to put the plug in, and Soap would nt 
lathered in that near-freezing gush, | fiat Not have 
e 
like me, had learned to deplore bathtuh 

The closest I came to his solution was one Winter Whe 
a spring rose in the high field and came down fine 
: . a Teshet, 
like a horizontal waterfall. Blunt shovel in hand, ] 
out to lead it to the cabin. I hadn’t planned how ‘ set 
it into the cabin and didn’t really care, but | mite 
running water near the house at least. With demonic 
persistence I ditched, going through gravelly Places ang 
patches of coal and around stumps and over or under 
roots, with the cabin door always as the end in view, | 
led the water to a point about one hundred and ff 
feet east of the cabin, and there it suddenly sank, It had 
run down into a mountain beaver burrow. There was no 
leading it around, for the land at that point had all been 
underlaid with networks of runways made by the small 
gray animals. 

“Just ‘tatch a hose onto it and bring it on down,” ad- 
vised a slightly illiterate, good-intentioned visitor. A 
bright thought, until one considered the price of that 
much hose. The stream stayed where it was, under- 
ground, and gradually the trench I had built caved in 
and the stream went back to its old course—running into 
a swamp south of the house, thence through a culvert 
under Tiger Mountain Road. It formed part of the head- 
waters of a creek flowing through neighbors’ places to 


the southwest, and lately some of them have built ponds 
which it feeds, 
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ih sidehill spring provided, in all seasons. It was 
But below 2 sawdust pile near the defunct post saw- 
of aromatic, clean, cedar-chestlike stuff. Saw- 
the shoe tops as one went over and down 
trailing little rivulets in the pile. The little 
goats went along (as they did every- 
0 ae leaping sideways in ecstasy whenever they hit 
. sawdust trail. Nor was this habit confined to them, 
wr matronly cow could turn coy and dance whenever 
her hoofs felt the fineness of sawdust. The bull calves 
would dig their heads in and toss sawdust, prodding it 
with first one short horn and then the other, following 
hack with sawdust in their forelocks and along their 
sides. 

As happens in bachelor households—especially in the 
early days of stump ranching and times of no-fences, so 
that “eternal vigilance” was the watchword of live- 
stock raising—the water bucket, in its place on a shelf 
near the stove, held no water. Or, perhaps, an inch or 
so of liquid—tepid in summertime, icy in winter. So if 
we wanted to cook with water (pork chops and fried 
potatoes were more in order) or to make coffee—or if 
someone came and wanted a drink (for a drink in those 
days was strictly water, coffee, or tea), one of us had to 
trek to the spring with the bucket. Later, in a richer 
season, we had two buckets. 

The goats and calves lay under the house or in a semi- 
circle around the front door, chewing their cuds, giving 
off their good, animal odors, the goats blatting compan- 
ionably as if offering little sounds of succor or advice. In 
the brief yellow light from the open door their faces 
seemed to be those of old, familiar friends; and their 
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beards, bobbling gently with cudding ' 
times wafted sideways in a breeze— gave the MS $om6 
of beings ancient and all-wise, like Moses . © oo 
they had come to rest and were al] biti = of aly 
would not need to be chased or milked oF fed J they 
one day more of the year’s 965, again fo, 
Good it was to go out into the night and to } 
frogs of early spring, or the owl of winter, or the. 
of September, or the cicadas of summe rtime. ia 
was utter peace in going forward to the spring hips 
life-giving essential, even in pouring rain, t the 
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The trai] 
became well beaten, but it had smal] dieu 4 s00n 
places, and declivities, and boulders at various Ricites 

Ds 


along the way. My feet, as if they had Separate intel 
ligence of their own, came to know the path even ; 
the dark—a dark which was often nearly total and ale 
out a single star. Our one lantern had to remain in the 
cabin’s rafters, especially if visitors had come, and work. 
ing flashlights were as rare an item as they are to this 
day. A kitchen drawer now houses about a dozen of 
them, each with some of its parts—not one complete, 

Gallons of that spring water, the first year or so, went 
for coffee. We acquired a mammoth coffee pot in a bor 
of auction junk, and it was a fifteen-cupper. Not enam- 
eled like those I recall the farm women using at Grange 
(with a sack of coffee bobbing and fragrantly buzzling on 
its surface) when I was five, but a stainless steel one, 
practically imperishable and surely unchippable. Every 
morning we filled it with water, boiled it with goodly 
gobs of grounds (a heaping tablespoon for each cup), 
and drank the contents before noon. 

The liberal measuring of coffee may have derived 
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4 time when Bill had been riding a freight train 
someone aboard had come into possession of a fyll 

J, “He got a can of water boiling and dumped th 

0 a. * wir 3 e 
pound of coffee in, Bill said. I appreciated the 
vet: iD all of life’s experiences, it is more important to 
have on truly strong cup of coffee than seventeen weak 
ones: ‘ 
We knew that the spring should have a cover of some 
yind, but we could never seem to find nor to manufac- 
ture one. A flock of thirteen geese, from the auction, 
marched single file down the trail several times a day 
and took turns swimming in it. The cattle sipped from 
4s surface, blowing bubbles as they noisily snuffed it up. 
When Father discovered the state of affairs, he asked 
that we have the water tested. We obtained a sterile 
pottle from the County Health Department and returned 
it filled with water from the spring. Presently the report 
came back: “Polluted.” 

Most of the water was boiled in making coffee, so we 
didn’t see much point in changing the supply; however, 
since some of it was taken straight, we decided to use 
the creek from then on. The road to the creek was longer, 
but wider—and going there for water built in me a habit 
pattern which persists to the present, and I travel the 
creek road at least twice a day: early morning and late 
evening. For the creek is like an open artery, gushing 
life, and its seasons have become my seasons; its events 
of plant and animal life, tragedies and comedies, are 
more eventful and more dramatic than anything seen on 
the cool screen of theatre or TV. 

Land, here on the lap of Tiger Mountain, slants 
steeply eastward, and we knew that—given enough pipe 
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and starting high enough upcreek—we eoulg hay 
water in the house. We bought twenty-foo, oi Sravity 
used 1¥4-inch iron pipe when the nearby town Ons of 
was condemned, for inclusion in the Cedar River yer 
shed which was the source of Seattle’s wate, Th ater. 
was the site of a clay tile manufacturing cies . town 
the clay supply had diminished; tall stacks fo, the. ha, 
baking ovens were toppled, and bricks and piping y 
removed for salvage. But, as usual, we diq a i 
enough money to buy all the pipe we needed. We ak 
ried pipe upcreek, joining section after section, and ng 
gushed from the lower end—but, still, Stavity carried it 
only to the garden on a bench above the creek and far 
below the cabin. We had running water in the garden 
that season, but buckets remained the house supply, 
So we acquired a water ram, a device requiring no 
electric power. Gravity water runs into it, compressing 
air in a dome-shaped chamber. Then a valve to the out- 
let pipe opens and the compressed air forces watey 
through it, uphill to where it is needed. Our uphill push 
was long and steep, but water did finally emerge from 
the pipe in a gentle, irregular flow, and at last we had 
water running into a tub in the yard. Not in the cabin 
(for, as usual, there was too little pipe and the uphill 
distance was too great for the ram to cope with) but 
close to the goal. It was a day to be remembered. 
During the following winter’s floods, when rocks as 
large as orange crates bounded along the creek floor, 
making some nights alive with their thunder, which 
sounded above the rush of creek water, the inlet pipe 
wrenched free of the ram and the outlet pipe broke off. 
In the morning, the ram had disappeared. After days of 
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ning for it I finally gave up, thinking that it must 
geare ‘eq under tons of gravel that had piled up behind 
be but mmed crossways of the canyon below. 
, 6 F avert seasons later, while chaperoning a young- 
ae fshed the creek for its minuscule trout, I saw 
i of silver paint and found the ram wedged between 
a © ot each the size of a compact car. Now that I 
a where it is, I plan to retrieve it some day. Its pres- 
ce recalls to me the time that Bill, crossing the creek, 
fe in a clear pool and brought it home to 
there,” I said somewhat testily, for I 


n there for a day or so, to get 


en 
found my kni 
me. “1 knew it was 
had meant it to remai 


cleaned of. 
Washing clothes had always been a problem, and one 


April we drowned overalls in the creek, anchoring them 
with rocks at the upcreek end. As usual, flood came be- 
fore we removed them. The downcreek neighbor stalked 
up, frowning, to complain: “Guess what I found clogging 
the pipe leading to my dynamo—overalls!” He did not 
return them. And probably they were just beginning to 
lose a little of their ingrained dirt! 

A friend who had been in the Navy overseas and who 
took pride in having “made do” with natural resources 
gave me directions for building a small paddle-wheel 
washing machine that would be run by power provided 
by the creek. But beyond the suggestion itself, he had 
nothing whatsoever to offer in the way of construction, 
even of plans; and I began to doubt that he had ever 
= a clothes in the Navy, if they waited upon 

oN ion of his dream washing machine. 
horse hen would have been near the creek, with a 

shoe circle of rocks nearby for placing of a copper 
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washtub for heating water over an outdoor fire, I built 
the “fireplace,” at least, and we did heat water there 
once. 

Our first sow had eight fantastically healthy Piglets 
They had all bloomed and grown like mushrooms press. 
ing against night's silken underside and beautifully com. 
plete at dawn. During their youth they nursed, and 
rooted, and snorted, and leaped sideways on ballet-light 
hoofs. Finally, however, they became too much ios 
us—and since four were boars, it was a time when “What 
are you going to do with them?” had to be answered, 
Unhappy at the deed, we parted with two young boars. 
My younger brother said that he would take two more 
if we would help to butcher them, and we decided to 
do the fateful deed near the creek. When large quanti. 
ties of water were involved, it always seemed wiser to 
bring projects to it. So we set the large copper tub to 
heating on the fireplace and butchered the pigs, each 
weighing about 120 pounds. Then we dunked them, 
one at a time, one end at a time, in the tub. Finally, on 
a board across two sawhorses, we scraped their bristles 
off. Pinkly as newborn mice they gleamed from coiled 
tails to pointy snouts. 

When they were cool and naked, my brother set them 
upright in the rumble seat of his Model A, tucked an 
Indian robe around them and chauffeured them away, 
smiling their set, gleaming grins through strong white 
teeth. 

The creek served nobly at cider-making time. At the 
woods-road crossing, above the garden, we dammed it 
with rocks, then backed the pickup truck to it and un- 
loaded a half ton or so of apples gleaned from a valley 


Te ee 
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orchard. The apples bumbled gently round and round in 
ae ool water of October. A few feet from the creek 
we set UP the cider press, and carrying clean apples to 
- bucketful at a time, pressed and squeezed until a 
prownly golden circle of gallon jugs stood at one side 
and @ mound of apple pulp at the other, 

The creek had not washed away all impurities, how- 
ever, and some of the cider “turned” before we finished 
it, When neighbor children came trick-or-treating that 
Hallowe'en, all I had in the house was a jug of slightly 
greenish cider which I gave to them. Apparently their 
parents checked it out and found it to be more vinegarish 
than fresh, for on subsequent Hallowe’ens those children 
did not return. 

Finally we bought a steel water wheel, taller than a 
man, and set it up in a small house beside the creek, 
far enough to the side so that spring’s floods would not 
damage it. The previous owner had built a wooden water 
wheel on a rocky island below the highest waterfall; he, 
too, had planned to make his own power. He had built 
a flume to supply the wheel with water to turn it, and 
he had wired his house, a structure built of boards from 
an old barn. On Christmas Eve, so we were told by a 
neighbor who had been invited to the ceremony, he had 
turned water into the flume. The house lights flared up 
brightly for all of a moment, and then went out; a rock 
or small log, whirling down the flume, had hit the water 
Wheel and broken it. When we came, the mutilated wheel 
Was still there, dislocated testament to the shattering of 
another man’s dreams. 

Our wheel, being steel, would not crush so easily. But 
getting water to it was the second hurdle. We thought of 
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a board flume, but being in our usual state of havin 

no money for boards, we discontinued the entire project 
when a bulldozer operator fell in love with the whee] and 
traded road-building work for it. The roads which he buil 
led to the piles of cedar fence posts that we had split, 
in the woods—and when we sold the posts, we had mone 

enough for flume boards. But, alas, the wheel itself wag 
gone. 

With the money from the fence posts, we were 
able to get the power line extended up the road, and to 
install an electric water pump. During the following 
years, we dug three wells. Being always accustomed to 
doing things the pick-and-shovel way, we dug them by 
hand and they are not very deep. With mild use, they 
don’t need to be. Two are in use to this day—one in 
wet seasons and the other when dry times come. 

The first well, now unused, went through hardpan and 
had a huge bottom section, like a toadstool upside down 
or the mercury bulb at the bottom of a thermometer, 
That bulbous storage part filled beautifully in winter- 
time; water fairly popped up the intake pipe and along 
a line to the basement under the house where we had 
set the shallow-well pump that pulled it up and in. For 
a new house which we built lower on the property, the 
water supply ran down by gravity. One summer we 
rented that house, and the tenants planted a garden 
which they watered lavishly. As summer circled toward 
autumn, the water level in the well went lower day by 
day. 

In those dry times, when I heard the basement pump 
click on, my heart sank; when it ran steadily hour after 
hour, I wound up with apprehension. While Mr. Renter 
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sed. his garden, I went out to the well, liftea | 
a watched the water go down- down-down an rs 
foot valve at the bottom of the intake pj ° 


pe began . 
like a straw at the bottom of an emply cies 


rimed the pump, 
ere from an hour 


ing ; 
when the water came up a little, I p 
an operation which could take anywh 
to half a day. 

Now we have gravity water in spring, winter, and 
late autumn—an inexhaustible supply of it. But [ cannot 
overcome a learned stinginess with it. Perhaps it all 
began back in my childhood when the deep well on my 
parents’ farm caved in and we carried our drinking 
water from a spring in the woods, and Mother boiled 
it to be sure it would be pure. Washing water came, then, 
from a huge, iron-strap-bound tank attached to the side 
of the house and supplied by rain water from the roof. 
In summer, it spawned mosquito wigglers. 

The years of water-brought-by-bucket here have ha- 
bituated me to minuscule baths—infrequent ones as 
well—and even with fifty gallons of hot water in the tank, 
I cannot bring myself to run the tub “full” more than 
two or three inches’ worth. I have never, since the early 
days, liked to take baths—because I remember carrying 
the water for them and heating it on a tiny stove, and I 
cannot quite believe that the water now flows through 
the water heater and into the tub. 

Summers, when the house garden is dry, I catch water 
from the automatic washing machine and dip used dish- 
water from the sink, carrying it out to slosh around the 
tomato plants and squash vines. The habit is one too 
ingrained to break. 


A retired farm hand who lives in Issaquah reflects the 
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same early-poverty-of-water. Mornings when 

gas at a station on Mill Street I often meet * 80 fp 
pumps. Having taken out his uppers, he is g; = by the 
a good cleansing under the free, eee itata them 
from the station’s hose. 1 Water 
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it always appeared to me that when something had to 
be done, you simply went ahead and did it. So I made 
4 multitude of mistakes—some negligible, some cata- 
strophic. Looking back (assuming that one lives to the 
Jooking-back hummock in time), things that were penul- 
timately tragic at the moment can turn mellow, even 
mildly hilarious. Such was the night the chimney slid. 

Nothing originally planned was ever, in my early days 
(or, come to think of it, in my later days either), 
quite “good enough.” I harbor this trait in common with 
humans who are never satisfied with their own neighbor- 
hood but, once they have bought a house and perhaps 
even while their furniture is still coming off the moving 
van, begin to look for flaws in the neighbors’ gardens, 
homes, cars, and even faces. Filled with dissatisfaction, 
they reflect that they should have moved to Horizon 
View or Diamond B. Acres or Bluebirds Wood or almost 
Anywhere Else. And in short order they often do. Our 
land and location satisfied me bone- and blood-deep; 
in fact, I can recall only one time in life when I was 
sufficiently assailed by doubts to take action, I got into 
my good green trousers, put all my manuscripts into a 
shopping bag, picked up my typewriter, and started off 
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down the driveway. I was all of a hundreq an 
away when Bill called, “But who is going to yy; 
while I’m going to sea?” I turned around and went 
My roots were down, and down to stay. But in the back, 
of the house, nothing ever quite sufficed ae Matte; 

After the first few years, I got tired of th ently, 

e Stove’s . 
tion. It stood midway of the kitchen end of the hd 
and human traffic flowed around it, but not cabin, 
tiously enough. If one side of the cabin was ae 
with feed sacks and the other was blocked with a ir 
and chairs, the stove held its midway position as 4 fie : 
threat, and there was no way to go over or through : 
for the chimney pipe went straight up through the roof 
Loath to go outside on frosty mornings to split kin dling 
we had often attended to this little chore on the floor ‘a 
front of the stove; although nobody had ever lost a finger 
in the process, the hatchet had missed its mark enough 
times, or had gone through the wood with more-than. 
adequate force to the point where the floor before the 
firebox had developed cracks—and later, a jagged hole, 
Expeditious for pouring the ashes through, the hole could 
hardly be called neat, and winter's drafts whipped rag 
gedly upward. We nailed a tin lid over it, but the effect 
was not exactly House Beautiful. 

Having run out of lumber when the barn was abuild- 
ing, I had used some straight-grained two-inch tongue- 
and-groove, kiln-dried fir flooring on the roof of the barn, 
laying it tongue-to-tongue in order to give more cover- 
age. In a fit of inspiration, and goaded by the hole in 
the deck in front of the stove, I decided to take the 
flooring off the barn roof and put it on the cabin floor as 
that second layer which conventional houses have. It 


d fifty ¢ 
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cover the sub-floor, and with paper between (we 
given two rolls of a flannellike paper which 
g before the goats could nibble at it or the 


would 
had been 


ns roost upon it) would restrain some of winter's 


om A further deciding factor was that an overloaded 
stumping charge had sent a hunk of stump, as large as 
the kitchen stove, twirling and humming through the 
nonresistant air, to crash through the roof adjacent to 
the stovepipe. Too large for the firebox and too toughly 
gnarled to hack up, the stump chunk had to be taken out- 
side. But the hole it left in the roof and the chimney hole 
could be patched simultaneously. 

Ergo: a new position for the stove. I thought to place 
t close to the north wall and to build a masonry chim- 
ney on the outside of the cabin, thus saving room all 
around. The fine new chimney would be of stone and 
cement, with flue liners—a permanent replacement, some- 
thing solid to match the solid front door and the new 
front steps. Having despaired of rickety ramps and of 
board stairs that came apart, we had—just before visitors 
were due one day—taken a three-foot chunk of solid 
cedar log, cut a step into it, and rolled it into an upright 
position in front of the door. Such steps would last! 

So I took the flooring off the barn roof and laid the 
cabin floor, moving minor mountains of accumulations 
from side to side as the work progressed. Near the south 
wall the flooring ran out, but I found a few pieces of 
four-inch siding and worked them in, and got to within 
one inch of the wall when I finally gave it up—plan- 
ning, some day, to put some one-inch trim there to 
close the gap. The stovepipe came out, and the roof, 
Pipe hole and stump hole were patched. 
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Now for the new outside chimney! The first - 
easily—a footing of rock, scrooged together i Came 
(for cement is expensive and money was sc Mortar 
lumber for the chimney form came from pease The 
house-siding scraps—a commodity which | ad Stock of 
but kept in tottering piles for just such pr ate, 
go cold rather than use them for kindling. (I ke would 
to myself, as I do to this day, “Look—the ea Saying 
with roots and branches, knots and stump bark: oo 
don’t have it in a dry place for a rainy day, that’s di 
fault!”) Atop the footing I built the chimney form. ae 
it was large enough to hold the eight-inch flue liner 
which had been purchased at the expense, sometimes, of 
such necessities as food. 

The trouble came, later, because of my penurious use 
of nails. Nails are sold by the pound, so you get more 
of them for the same price when you buy small nails, 
Besides, Bill had a theory that large nails are unnecessary 
and, more than that, a hazard, because sooner or later 
one may want to take a structure apart, and the drawing 
of small nails is much simpler and causes less damage to 
the boards. So, for the form, I used small nails. At that 
point my mind had never dreamed of form ties, a so- 
phistication akin to moon shots. 

Between spasms of the daily goat- and cow-milkings, 
and trying to keep the animals fed and the garden intact, 
and even writing a few lines of verse, I devoted a day 
to Chimney. Working sideways from the long ladder 
which Father had donated, I mixed mortar, placed wet 
rocks in the form, poured mortar in around them, kept 
building the form. Up it went, about twelve feet to the 
point where the L-shaped flue liner fit through a round 
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hole in the north wall of the cabin, where the stovepipe 
would enter the chimney. 

By dusk, with time out for the evening chores, I had 
everything level with the roof slope. By then, too, rain 
had come. One more bucketful of cement would bring 
the chimney just beyond the roof level so that the rain 
could not run into it and ruin the mortar. I mixed the 
fateful final bucket, climbed the ladder to the top, and, 
on tiptoe, poured it on. I tamped the bottom of the bucket 
to release the last few ounces of the precious mixture. 
Damp and cold, and now in almost total darkness, I 
smiled with the satisfaction of a job well done. More 
than that, a job finished in a single day! The dawn of a 
new era, perhaps, for I seldom (as in the days of high 
school debating) finished strongly what I had begun. 

But what was that sliding-away, then rushing sound, 
over and above the rush of the creek in the canyon 
below? What was that tremor in the chimney form be- 
side me? 

As I stood on the ladder, empty bucket in hand, the 
rushing sound increased to include splintering and 
bouncing noises. Beyond question, the chimney was 
sliding. With a great groan, the bottom of the form gave 
way altogether, and with a soul-sundering gush, mortar, 
rocks, flue liners and all sped down the steep front 
bank . . . into the black void and away. 

I think that was another night that I went to bed 
with boots on. 

We never again had quite the same sad luck with chim- 
neys. Since that chimney was gone before it ever knew 
the smoke of a single new fire, we settled upon a grand 
design for its replacement: we would dig a full basement 
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under the cabin and start over from th 

planning a fireplace in the basement ang ® Sound Up 
would serve it as well as the stove in th : “ any that 
above. ~ Orginal Cabin 

It was summertime, so we cooked outside whi] 
cavating for the basement. Into the hardpan tity ex. 
and shovel we went, wheelbarrowing grave] rey ck 
an apron on the bluff in front of the house. We a 
excavation eight feet deep, square at all the ne 5 7 the 
recall Bill’s observation as the last wheelbarrow load 7 I 
out: “Maybe we should have raised the house ia 
Irish to the last! 

We hired a stonemason who had leamed his trade in 
a harsh, demanding clime—Finland—to set the cement 
blocks for walls and to build a basement fireplace and 
a solid chimney of new, white brick. He came at dawn 
a man of grim determination and few words, 

“You got sledge hammer?” he said. Grasping its han- 
dle firmly, he crashed through the basement cave like 
a whirling dervish, knocking out all the stulls we had 
set under the four main timbers. 

BAMB, BAMB, BAMB. The stulls fell like dominoes. 
“Won't the house come down?” said Bill, no stranger 
himself to heavy construction jobs, in a minor calm be- 
tween BAMBs. 

“Just gets in the way,” the mason said. “Was a whole 
building in New York City—was nothing holding it 
up!” Having retreated to outside the basement cave, I 
reflected that it seemed unlikely that he had worked 
under that building. He left four corner posts and the 
house did not fall. It sagged toward the center but the 
timbers had come from a logging railroad bridge, 2 
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trestle near the old Hobart mill pond—and they bore up 
well. But in any space of silence, day or night, we heard 
the little sighs a myriad nails make as they strain and 
slip a bit from their holds on togetherness. The cabin was 
delicately coming apart. 

Parts of the fireplace footing were to be of stone, and 
the mason took rambling side-hill lopes, looking for 
more rock for us to bring in to him. He spotted one 
down the bank—sparkling black-and-white granite, but 
much too large to move. “Blast,” he ordered. 

“How do we get under it to set the charge?” For it 
was well imbedded; it seemed to have found its fmal 
resting place in earth. 

“Not needed,” he said. “Put blast on top. Blast goes 
down just like up, you know.” I hadn’t known. “Use 
plenty,” he ordered, and went back to setting blocks, 
with occasional bellows of “M-O-R-T-A-A-A-R.” I was 
the mortar mixer; I mixed like a minor demon, and 
brought it in sweat-drenched buckets to his hand. 

We used a stick and a half of dynamite, and that was 
a goodly plenty. As he had predicted, the rock split; but 
at the same time windows shattered all around the 
house; some of them remain shattered to this day, as a 
sort of memorial to him. It was one of the few times I 
saw the mason smile! 

As the building progressed, he became increasingly 
owlish. At first, he had come into the house to eat his 
lunch and to accept mugs of hot tea; but later on he 
took to eating alone, in his car. If anyone thinks that 
ballerinas have temperament, he hasn't met stone- 
masons. We thought to make a gesture of friendliness 
and, looking over our meager hoard of possible presents, 
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ave him the last remaining bottle of a case 
which I had brought home from Santos, Brazi] 
last shipping-out venture. It was excellent ihe si Thy 
tinto, well traveled and well preserved. When me, ie 
it to him, he grabbed it with one hamlike p — ered 
‘ctously through thick spectacl > eyed 
it suspiciously g pectacles, and left, 

The next day he did not mention it, and the ¢ 
lowing day I said: “Did you like the wine?” a 

“Not very good,” he said. ° 

Apparently he had not heard that, in the U.S.A, one ig 
“supposed to” grow old gracefully. Still, fire is the heart 
of country living, and to this end one must have chim. 
neys. When the cement block walls under the cabin were 
completed—in what seemed centuries but was in fact 
about four days, the mason went to work on the com- 
bination fireplace-chimney at the northeast corner. His 
plan was even more elaborate than the one we had en- 
visioned while we excavated the basement, and it was 
to be a sort of double fireplace—a cast-iron-covered one 
for cooking on and for bread-baking, and an open fire- 
place facing the room. The bread-baking unit would be, 
like those in Finland, heated by a recirculation of smoke, 
and then the smoke would go up the main chimney. 
Thoughts of the fragrant, crusty loaves which we would 
some day pull from this oven helped me through dificult 
days. 
When he had gone, after a week that seemed like an 
eternity underground, and the mortar had set—I built 
a small fire on the open hearth. Smoke filled the base- 
ment. I tried again, with “hotter” kindling wood, and 
with similar results. When the air cleared, I peered up 
into the topside of the fireplace. There was no opening! 


of Wine 
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The mason had “forgotten” to provide for a connection 
between one fireplace chimney and the other! 

Bill went up onto the roof with a twenty-foot length 
of iron pipe, got it into the chimney opening (there was 
one, at the top), and tamped until a hole opened in the 
topside of the fireplace, allowing smoke to escape. This 
chimney is sturdy and has never shown any inclination 
to slide down into the canyon. But needless to say, no 
bread has ever been baked in the “Finnish” end of the 
fireplace. 

Months later, the mason, well-paid from the last of my 
earnings of a year at sea, met me in front of the Issa- 
quah Ten-cent Store and said: “How does the fireplace 
work?” 

I choked down “Not very good.” I smiled upon him 
like April sunshine and I said: “It draws like a charm.” 


L-O-N-G Wood 


A bachelor of the Yakima Indian nation, living near 
Toppenish, Washington, has solved the wood-cutting 
equation in his own manner—and in a manner that in- 
spires me. The firebox of his cookstove opens directly 
opposite a window. He slides the window up and, from 
outside, pokes the ends of poles through the window 
opening, across a few intervening feet of house space, 
and through the open door of the firebox. In winter, he 
closes the window down on the poles, stuffing rags and 
papers around them to keep out the frigid breezes blow- 
ing down from the snowfields of the Horse Heaven Hills, 

As their tips burn in the cookstove, he keeps edging 
the poles forward into the firebox. When they have 
burned in past the window frame, he rests their long 
ends on a chair or an apple box. He can keep a fire going 
for half a day and not have to do more than cut and limb 
a half-dozen saplings, mixing them judiciously with scraps 
of dry pine bark gleaned by hand without resorting to 
ax work, 

Like other informal systems such as raising livestock 
without benefit of fences, this one requires attention and 
can be followed only on the days when one stays home. 
It will not work while my Indian friend sleeps, but 
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often by nighttime he has wood that will ft the firebox, 
and he can close the door on it. If the poles have not 
burned to an appropriate length by bedtime, he takes 
them outside and tamps them into earth or snow (de- 
pending upon the season) to quench the embers, then 
stands them against a corner of the house or piles them 
for use another day. 

Unfortunately, our cabin’s window at the kitchen end 
had not been properly engineered for this kind of opera- 
tion; it was not directly opposite the firebox, it was too 
high off the ground, and it did not open. As a matter 
of fact, all of our windows, for the first several years and 
until we discovered the use of hinges, were nailed solidly 
into place between the upright studdings. Save for these 
drawbacks, I know that I should have invented the long- 
pole method myself—for great and basic inventions have 
been made simultaneously in various parts of the world, 
probably since the days when man began using fire. 

Cutting wood was a chore which I never cared to per- 
form if I could possibly bypass it. In the first years, we 
had crosscut saws requiring brute manipulation. Fine for 
muscle-building, they became agonizing slave-drivers es- 
pecially if dull, which they were more often than not. I 
remember going out to the swamp’s margin on wintry full- 
moon nights, sawing off chunks of frozen logs, wheelbar- 
rowing them across broken land to the house, and stoking 
the fireplace. Except when it was completely wet, the 

wood burned nearly as rapidly as I could saw it. I would 
get back to the cabin with a filled wheelbarrow in time 
to find embers on the hearth—or, if the wood were suf- 
ficiently wet, to find whitish smoke mushrooming from 
the chimney and no heat on the hearth. Sometimes 
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green alder sang 4 song of oozing sap, but the po 
pieces had just enough heat to incinerate th 
with none left over for house warmth, ]t 
warmer to keep on sawing. As visitors might state 
no special originality ), “Winter wood warms you ty; 
once when you cut it and again when you burn jt» * 
frst operation frequently proved to be the more blood. 
coursing one. 

Those were the winters when visitors knocked on the 
front door and entered to expected warmth (at least, the 
first time they came they expected it), only to find Doles 
and logs slanting out endways from the fireplace, bridg. 
ing the hearth, and extending out into the room—the 
maximum length of such firewood being governed only 
by the necessity of getting it through the door. It was 
twelve feet from the door to the west wall opposite, 59 
fifteen feet was about the maximum pole length, 

If visitors were informal types—and, indeed, all of those 
who returned a second time were—they did not mind 
sharing perches along the out-of-fire lengths of logs. And 
s0 we would sit, jackets buttoned (or, at least, with sey. 
eral layers of sweaters), and converse much as birds do 
along a limb or wire. And when the fireplace ends 
burned, we would all rise, as if at a given signal, while 
I pushed the logs forward a bit. The more gracious of 
those present would assist. One generally could tell which 
visitors would be returning and which would not by the 
depth of feeling they displayed at such an operation. 

Since some of the sticks would be pitchy, damp, or 
splintery—or a combination thereof—we kept a pile of 
newspapers nearby for spreading and sitting upon. Sitting 
accommodations were sideways, down-slanted on the 
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north side. Those sitting nearest the fire got well toasted, 
on one side. 

The first winter I began to make an attempt to write 
for a living, I planned to do an article on a local society 
of rockhounds. Some of the society's officers agreed to 
come to the ranch to be interviewed, but on the day of 
the scheduled confrontation snow covered the ground 
higher than spring’s daffodils would be, and fuel sais 
scarce. Searching for fuel from all dry and half-dry 
sources (such as the undersides of logs and the earth 
under heavy-limbed Douglas fir trees), and using every- 
thing available save the cupboard shelves and the picket 
fences—items which a village woman had, in despera- 
tion, utilized while her improvident husband was on a 
ship to Alaska—we got the fire going. And shortly there- 
after it was roaring. A thermometer placed on the floor 
a few feet from the fireplace recorded a blood-rousing 
120°, but a few feet back of that the temperature 
dropped to 45°. At the far end of the room, the mercury 
tried to crawl down into the bulb for warmth. 

Fortunately, the officials of the rockhound society 
never came. 

Since long wood never really warmed the house, the 
north end of the front room did its share as an icebox. 
Soda pop brought home from Buenos Aires—in a bubble- 
impregnated blue glass bottle sealed with a glass marble 
in its neck—froze on the table. One Thanksgiving season, 
a baked turkey remained safely refrigerated there for a 
week. After the advent of electric refrigeration on the 
ranch, a tray of ice cubes would keep intact if simply set 

out on the table. 

It reminded me of the state of a man living alone down 
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on the Hobart Road—his wife and daughter havin 

moved into a warm apartment in the village foy the win. 
ter. When I went into his house one January night, h 
at the table eating a steaming bowl of clams in the shel] 
Extricating them quickly, he dipped them hastily into 
melted butter, which was stiffening by the moment. He 
wore his heavy Hudson's Bay blazer and a hat. “When I 
want to warm up,” he told me, “I just get into the re. 
frigerator.” 

On a rare occasion, because a visitor was coming to 
stay for a few weeks, I decided to clean the house, Short 
on wood as usual, and long on old papers and rags, over. 
loaded the fireplace with combustibles. Soot from te. 
peated stokings with slow-burning wood had gathereg 
in the tile flue liners, and with this unexpected injection 
of heat the soot caught fire and the chimney turned red- 
hot inside. Solid flame shot twenty feet into the air above 
the chimney with a sound like a lighted blow-torch. The 
whole house pulsated. I ran into the bathroom and drew 
water as rapidly as possible—but it never ran fast, al. 
though it was an improvement over the trickle that used 
to drip from sink taps of the clay-filled pipes on Grandpa 
Petite’s place near Lewis River. Fortunately the bathtub 
taps were running that day, and I had not arisen to 
find frozen water in the tub, so I filled coffee cans and 
left a bucket to fill in the bathtub. I managed to extin- 
quish the hearthfire part of the flame while the chimney 
still throbbed and groaned like an angered mastodon. The 
process was too hasty and too urgent to be neat, and 
water was liberally splashed over the floor and over me. 

Just as the chimney fire finally subsided, a gleaming 
white car drove into the yard, bearing a livestock census- 
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taker for the federal government. This worthy official 
registered polite shock when I greeted him at the door: 
my sweater front and knees were soaked, and the inside 
atmosphere was damp and smoky. He sat on the bed, 
overcoat buttoned snugly. “Interesting place you have 
here,” he observed mildly. 

Filling out his questionnaire, he asked, “How many 
head of poultry on this ranch?” 

“Counting chickens, geese, ducks, pigeons and pea- 
cocks, about one hundred,” I said. 

“How many eggs do you get per day?” 

“None.” 

He could well believe it. 

The years pass on, and I cannot discard the habit of 
long wood—of taking bulldozed stump piles apart, of pry- 
ing and puzzling until I extricate stumps, chunks, and 
jackstrawed poles and limbs. The latter often come in 
eight- to ten-foot pieces, too long to fit into the fireplace 
but too gnarly, tough, ribbed and knotted to yield to my 
dull ax. I open the door—or, in freezing weather, leave it 
just unlatched—and struggle in with them, handling them 
like battering-rams at the door of a medieval castle. And 
visitors arriving just as I am about to puzzle a stump into 
the house, getting its roots hung up on the doorjamb in 
the process, wonder at my sanity. But the incontro- 
vertible fact is that I cannot bear to watch millions of 
BTUs of heat rising from brush fires into the open sky 
when they could be, however slightly, warming the home. 

Upon the interior fireplace end of the long wood, I 
place chunks of coal. The creek is full of such shale- 
impregnated chunks, human-head-size and larger, 
washed down as waste from a defunct coal mine in the 
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canyon above us. My niece’s husband wheelbarroweg 
several loads of these up from the creek, believing them 
to be petrified wood. They burn slowly, leaving a volume 
of ash apparently in excess of the original fuel—but, for the 
most part, they do burn, and the fire is fed. 

One snowy December when I was taking the rural mail 
route and had neither time nor energy to gather sufficient 
wood, I did, for a while, utilize even the long limbs of 
dried Himalaya blackberry bushes (with thorns like 
sharks’ teeth) that had been cut along the driveway, 
Brittle and sharp-spined as the branches of monkey 
puzzle trees, they called for gloves to get them into the 
fireplace. Persuading them to curve around, to burn with 
whatever wood availed, was like trying to get the lion 
and the lamb to lie down together. 

To this day, I host an apparent character necessity for 
building fires with longer-than-normal or other-than- 
normal fuel. A citified friend who came to stay for a while 
frowned upon the longer lengths and turned down even 
those which would have fit if they had been maneuvered 
in correctly. Such a person cannot be bothered with 
make-do arrangements and would find no satisfaction 
in testing his own resourcefulness; he is used to food from 
the drive-in, glasses filled from the tap, music from a 
coin-fed machine. To him, I am a misfit; to me, and in 
the area of fuel at least, there is no such thing. Any 
stump or chunk, pole or limb will fit—and there is a special 
gratification in making it do so. 


On “Working-Out” a Stump Pile 


Many aesthetic wails have ascended heaven’s walls re- 
garding the inroads of “the bulldozer” in the Pacific 
Northwest. But there are things the bulldozer can do with 
stumps that many of us veteran stump ranchers have dis- 
covered—the hard way—we cannot do by hand, with 
pick and shovel and steel bar and willing back, or even 
with chemical and fire. 

Dynamite is an aid, but a blasted-out stump, by it- 
self, proves to be nearly as insurmountable an obstacle as 
a stump anchored to earth—unless one can move it up to 
another stump and get a fire going between them. 

On Tiger Mountain we have tried all the quick “stump- 
remover” nostrums known to dreams and the farm maga- 
zines, and they do not work. One “sure-fire” remedy in- 
structed us to bore holes with a stump-auger and to fill 
them with a chemical solution. The chemical was sup- 
posed to unite with the stump’s cellulose and dissolve it. 
It didn't. 

At the back porch corner I have a stump, singularly 
solid to this day save for innumerable holes bored at a 
downward slant and religiously filled with a chemical 
solution. The chemical eventually seeped away. Other- 
wise, nothing happened. Because of its proximity to the 
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house, the stump cannot be burned or bulldozed, 1} will 
be there for time immemorial. Or, surely, for more time 
than I have left upon this earth. 

So I do not deplore the bulldozer nor downgrade ity 
efficacy in the clearing-off of new patches for clover fo, 
the livestock. 

When the bulldozer has done its work, one is faced 
with stump piles. When we first came to Tiger Mountain, 
one such landlocked log-jam stood taller than the orig. 
inal cabin and several times bulkier. It had resulted from 
the hauling-up of logs to a spar tree a few hundred feet 
east of the house. . . from the time when this land was 
logged in 1929-30. We burned it, and the burning took 
nearly a year. As large chunks and logs burned out, by 
brute force and with the use of the leverage of poles, 
we pried and barred the unburned chunks together, and 
set them afire again. Sometimes, in rain or with snow on 
the ground, we burned at the pile night and day . . . ris- 
ing midnights and into the morning hours to push the pile 
together again. It was, often, the warmest place on the 
ranch—not excluding bed. 

But in the outside burning of stump piles there were 
always billions of BTUs of heat escaping into the upper 
air. They possibly did slightly moderate Tiger Mountain's 
climate but they did no good at all for the cabin’s in- 
terior which remained as cold as the underside of an 
empty clam shell on a January beach. 

A few years ago, I decided to move the stump piles 
in and through the household fireplaces and stoves. Piece 
by piece I gnawed (and continue to gnaw) at the piles, 


like a pack rat carrying in cones and corn cobs to his attic 
nest, 
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At present I am working on a pile up east of the ma- 
chinery shed. It’s near the cattle-and-horse feeder, so I 
have to go there twice a day in any event. The wheel- 
barrow leads me forward and when hay feeding is taken 
care of, I head for the stump pile. 

Working it out is mostly all hand-and-ax work because 
one doesn’t use the chain saw on this wood, which has 
sand and small rocks imbedded in it. That would dull the 
blade, practically immediately. 

But there is deep satisfaction in working with the hands 
—in puzzling out, as from a pile of jackstraws, the key 
chunks, limbs, roots that will fit stove or fireplace. 

Pushed up, along with the stumps and logs, are all 
kinds of green-growing things, especially ferns and 
Oregon grape and foxglove plants. So every fourth or 
fifth wheelbarrow trip is likely to be one full of plants 
for the yard in front of the house. It faces north; the 
land is moist and cool there; sword ferns, particularly, 
“like” it and are evergreen. Some years the broad-leafed, 
deep-green foxgloves stay alive all winter too. The cows 
come into the yard and browse the fern tips, but they 
don’t touch foxgloves, which is just as well, since fox- 
glove (digitalis) is poisonous to livestock. 

And in the spring the foxgloves thrust up their stalks 
of exotic purple or white finger-shaped blooms. 

Together with the plants comes soil that has fallen from 
between their roots and those of the stumps. Soil is what 
the garden has a terrific appetite for, here, because after 
this land was logged it was burned off at least twice. The 
leaf mold that had been centuries in the building (and is 
still eight inches deep in the high woods at the corner 
that fires did not ravage), burned. So now we build the 
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nd wheelbarrow load b 
soil back aan poet bits of bark and tie 
eperaraee Jes. In time—hopefully, less than 
sia oe eal be growth-producing again, 
eal animal friends greet me at the stump pile: 
Seattle wrens and house wrens and song sparrows crave 
‘ts nooks and crannies. Every so often a huge, damp- 
skinned salamander comes to light. Chipmunks make 
their small caches of maple seeds there. Sometimes a 
pileated woodpecker, his crimson cap flashing, works in 
« dead alder snag above and beyond while I am working 
below. Sometimes a huge brown toad, green-warted, 
rides down in the hollow of a stump and lurches away 
when I tamp dirt out of the stump preparatory to bring- 
ing it into the house. 

This year there are oyster mushrooms on a ripped-out 
cottonwood stump. I gathered them before they be- 
came tough and woody and they are, as a mushroom- 
ing friend had told me: “solid as steak and nearly as 
tasty.” One does not turn down steak, in any form, on a 
stump ranch. 

But the happiest thing about it is that whenever one 
goes upfield to get on with this “working-out” project, 
one sees the changing of the seasons. Now in November, 
the broadleafed maples burst with yellow gold and give 
a glow to the day, a pleasant light, even during rainstorm. 

The vine maples are crimson and scarlet, yellow and 
green all at once. 


Cascara’s veined leaves carpet the earth, each as rare 
as a fabulous painting. 


On frosty mornings spiderwebs are like gossamer para- 
chutes spread out to dry along the ground. Chilled leaves 
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rustle from the trees. The cows breathe steam, like mild 
dragons. 

On frosty evenings the first star sparkles. The Olympic 
Mountains stand forth, snow capped, to the west. 

On full moon nights the coyotes make their banshee 
chorus from the near mountains and my dogs, who al- 
ways go along to “help,” moan reply to their wild cousins. 

Some visitors, looking at operation stump pile from the 
outsider’s viewpoint—seeing the cold, damp clothes and 
muddy hands—have said (with looks, if not always with 
words): “What a waste of time.” 

Time has been invested here, no doubt of that. But no 
waste of time, no doubt of that, either. Time spent in such 
a manner, out-of-doors and close to the earth—close to 
heaven, too—is never wasted. 


10 


The Power of Procrastination 


“If procrastination ever wins the day,” said Jack during 
our first year on the ranch, “you guys will emerge vic. 
torious.” 

He indicated a line of fence posts stretching from above 
the cabin to the main road. The posts stood more or less 
evenly, save where existing stumps had been utilized for 
more solid anchoring places, but they were unencum- 
bered by more than a single strand of barbed wire twelve 
inches above the ground. Our first cow, apparently hayv- 
ing been trained by an electric fence and believing all 
wires to be “hot” ones, would not step over the low strand 
but went to the end post and around. Every other animal 
on the place skipped blithely over it. 

Proper additions of barbed wire never sullied those 
posts. Before the line could be completed—and the post- 
ponements added up to several years—we decided to 
enlarge the field. In time, the area which we had origi- 
nally envisioned as a fenced field stretched rubber-band 
like until it could accommodate the landing and take-off 
of a light plane. 

What treasured time we saved by procrastinating! 
Eventually, we simply fenced the main road out and the 
land in, on the house side. A three-strand fence (and in 
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some places, just two strands), it served for twenty years 
and continues to do so. Jack no longer asks us, “When 
are you going to start cross-fencing?” for he knows the 
answer. It is: “Any day now.” 

Fences never held for us the fascination that they do 
for many first owners of rural property, who cannot wait 
to “throw up some barb.” Abetting our procrastination 
were the stony ground, which discouraged posthole 
digging, and the eternally stony bank account, which 
made wire-buying nearly impossible in most years. 

And our downcreek neighbor did his bit. Although 
his land held nothing to intrigue a goat, the small herd 
did sometimes wander his way. Stormy-browed, he 
would come to tell me that they had trespassed, adding 
ominously that he had once been awarded a ribbon for 
crack marksmanship and that he would “take care of 
them” if it ever happened again. And of course, since 
they were goats, it did happen again. And again. 

To his mind there was only one solution: a fence. I al- 
ready knew goats well enough to realize that the only 
possible goat fence can be viewed in a zoo: a cyclone 
fence six to eight feet high. But a fence along the property 
line would have, at least, let the “crack marksman” know 
at what point he could begin shooting. He could not, he 
stated, help to build a fence, because he lived in Seattle 

and came to the country only on weekends (or on eve- 
nings during the week, when he sometimes made a mad 
drive out, to see if he could surprise a goat in some wild 
excess of rubbing its horns against one of his stumps). 
However, since he was wealthy, he explained, he would 
co-operate money-wise in the fencing project. 

“Pay that nine-year-old neighbor kid that comes up to 
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visit,” he said, “and get him to help you. Here, ry give 
you the money for his wages.” 

With tortured movements painful to behold in a grown, 
man, and with deep-throated Slavic sighs, he removed 
from the back pocket of his overalls a leather purse halt 
the size of a hard baseball. Into its depths he plunged 
his pudgy fingers and, trembling with ecstasies of regret 
brought forth a treasure trove which—when carefully 
counted, twice—proved to be a munificent one dollar 
and fifty cents. As he reluctantly dropped the coins into 
my cupped palm, his beady eyes and pursed mouth 
had an expression which indicated that I might now 
worship the ground upon which he stood. 

Although I had been trained to be courteous, I was un- 
able on that occasion to choke out a “thank you.” The 
nine-year-old visitor stood by, so I handed him the silver- 
and-copper hoard. We dug a few postholes and installed 
a few posts, connecting them with barky, slab-siding 
boards—refuse which the former owner had hauled in 
from a sawmill. A proper fence to separate the properties 
would have been more than six hundred feet long—down 

a deep canyon and up the other side, then down-and-up 
another canyon and so toward West Tiger Mountain. Wire 
and staples alone would have cost more than a hundred 
dollars; posts “free,” since we made them ourselves; labor, 
at thirty-five cents an hour, about two hundred dollars 
more. So $1.50, even on a co-operative basis, did not buy 
more than a few days’ work and about eighty feet of 
fence; and the neighbor, even in the spirit world, does 
not quite understand why. 

What I learned was to herd the goats with eternal 
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vigilance. They could be directed in their wean 
but they could not be fenced—cither in or ous. 

In other, happier years, I often Prepared to fence the 
cabin yard—and, later, the yard of the new house Coats 
and cattle and even chickens are sociable creatures need- 
ful of being as close as possible to their human fends 
Up woodpiles and across porches the goats and chick. 
ens perambulate, and cows come up to ruminate before 
the front windows while their calves romp through the 
yard, taste-testing flowers and even ferns. One year the 
only vegetation that remained in the yard was a huge 
Russian thistle growing in solitary, royal-purple-bloomed 
splendor along the walkway. Upthrusting, uplifted, up- 
right, glorious. 

In wintertimes, the congregating of livestock close to 
the house made passage treacherous underfoot. “It just 
isn’t fair to your friends,” Mother protested. “If I give 
you money for a fence, will you install it at least around 
the front door?” 

“Sure, I agreed, and I did ... doing a square- 
cornered, fairly neat job of it and utilizing a long roll of 
woven wire fencing down to its last few inches. But it 
wouldn’t have been consistent not to have put something 
off. Or left it off. I have never liked to build or to hang 
gates, so—three years following its installation—the house 
yard still has no adequate gate. I did leave a flap of the 
woven wire for that purpose, but one of the cows soon 
bashed it out of shape, coming through to get her 
head against the window one rainy evening. A neighbor 
said significantly, “I have a good gate that you can use,” 
and I assented. . . but, as one learns in time, procrastina- 
tion prevails universally in the actual giving of proffered 
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offerings, and I imagine that, upon re-examining hig dis. 
carded gate, the neighbor discovered it to be much a 
good for me. (In like manner, friends and neighbors 
have offered me everything from goats to boats to frozen 
salmon from Ketchikan and frozen king crab from 
Kodiak; in most cases, procrastination has saved them 
the effort of delivery. ) 

But I believe that there is a stubborn logic in the Mat. 
ter of my gate. The woods grow an outdoor, wild, mostly. 
evergreen garden that I could not possibly duplicate, 
the creek canyon glows with a Japanese garden—mossy 
rocks, stone islands, maidenhair fern, dwarfed trees, aj] 
many years in the making. “So let the cattle and chick. 
ens come onto the porch,” I must feel deep down. “They 
are my garden.” 

Nevertheless, two years ago, I craved trying once again 
to have a vegetable garden. My efforts in this area have 
never been outstandingly successful, not only because 
of the matter of fencing but also because I can never 
quite believe that, on any given day of spring or summer 
or even fall, there is not still time in the season for things 
to mature. Seed buying is easy, but I tend to put off plant- 
ing. This type of procrastination has led to the produc- 
tion of some rare items such as minuscule carrots for 
winter stews, cabbages the size of tennis balls, and Hub- 
bard squashes resembling green gourds. If ever there 
develops an inverse pride, one taken in the midgetry of 
vegetables, I am certain to be awarded ribbons at the 
Western Washington Fair. 

A vegetable garden must, I know by now, be fenced. 
In a neat rectangle, bordered by the yard fence on the 
north side, I marked out space. Into one corner, for 
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the most delicate items (dwarf peas came first), I set a 
five-by-ten-foot self-contained pen, which my brother’s 
dog had outgrown—and over it I put removable chicken 
wire. I set posts around the larger, over-all space, wrapped 
them with four-foot chicken wire—and, when the chick- 
ens flew over that, with four feet more above. The 
matter of a gate I solved neatly by leaning a stepladder 
against one post. To work in the garden (or to gather 
its produce, which happened less often), I climbed the 
ladder and stepped over to the edge of the retired dog 
pen. This procedure worked well until Bill borrowed the 
ladder back (it was his to begin with), and this spring 
I have not been able to get into the garden—and I dare 
not cut a gate hole for I know that would never work. 
Sometimes I peer longingly through the fence at the 
rows of carrots, for the winter rains have bared their 
shoulders, and I wonder about buying another step- 
ladder. 

Meanwhile, the carrots will keep. They will keep even 
better than the fish which my younger brother and his 
wife brought to us one winter during the smelt run in the 
Cowlitz River, southward. We placed them outside in a 
rectangular pan of water, and soon we had smelts 
solidly encased in ice. We stored the block out on the 
north side of the cabin, on a plank placed across project- 
ing main-timber ends (left extending for a porch which 
has never come into being). Whenever we felt desperate 
hunger or craved smelt, during the following month, we 
simply went out and ice-picked some from the block. 

Rather, I hatcheted some away .. . for an ice pick 
is one item I have never bought, never found in the road, 
never received in a box of items discarded by friends in 
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the house-cleaning process and passed along to me. [f One 
puts off buying any item of household furnishing foy long 
enough, I am convinced, at least one or two of its SPecies 
will eventually come into his life. And so I am sure that 
some day I shall have an ice pick; it will probably be well 
battered and experienced by the time it arrives, byt it 
will have a certain depth of character not found in store- 
fresh artifacts. 

Of course, some gifts have altogether too much char. 
acter. Once a thick floor covering composed of woven- 
grass squares from Formosa came our way after it had 
known the tread of its hosts for several years with little 
benefit from their vacuum cleaner. Gingerly, we unloaded 
it from the pickup and set it in the yard, wondering 
vaguely about ways to clean it before installing it in the 
cabin. While we considered various methods, autumn 
rains came and bleached and cleaned the thick, once-dry 
grass. Then came a hungry heifer who tasted a corner 
and found it good. Procrastination saved on hay that 
autumn, and we never did have the problem of fitting 
the straw carpeting to the cabin’s measurements. 

One winter we inherited a used television set in a huge 
blond cabinet. Presumably it had been discarded because 
the record-player section of the cabinet, in a pull-out 
drawer at the bottom, had ceased to function. But the 
TV portion of the assembly was in working order and I 
watched it for several years until, one night, the light 
went out. The tube did not dim; it simply went black. 
I removed the rear panel and peered into the cage which 
Says HIGH VOLTAGE, for it had become a region of malo- 
dorus rumblings and flashings. I interpreted these mani- 
festations as something like “Beware!” so I prudently de- 
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cided to leave it alone. From then on, for several months 
I heard television without having to watch it; most of the 
ograms were reruns anyway, and I could reme 
Ae they had looked like if I cared to do so, ek 
one night the light came on again. A wire or condenser 
in the HIGH VOLTAGE cage must have melted itself back 
into a state of productivity, or bypassed the ailing mem- 
per, and once more I had a picture along with the audio, 

In the human framework, such a thing may also hap- 
pen. Physical symptoms of mine which a nurse described 
as an ulcer (she even had a suitable doctor lined up and 
ready to operate) persisted for two years. After a har- 
rowing cross-country trip which made me forget every- 
thing but the fact that I was glad to get back home alive, 
the symptoms disappeared altogether. Something had 
been bypassed in the HIGH VOLTAGE area of the abdomen. 

My nephew observed, when the car started pinging 
on mail route hills, “You need new spark plugs.” The car 
had traveled more than 60,000 miles and I had changed 
plugs and points at 25,000. But I put it off, and now not 
even the melody of a ping lingers on. 

Some years ago Bill and I bought a 1947 Ford, almost 
new. Eventually we changed the plugs but retained the 
original ones, and then, at about 90,000 miles, we re- 
moved the replacements and once more installed the re- 
cleaned original set. We drove the car to 120,000 miles 
when the speedometer and ammeter stopped perform- 
ing—and then we drove it some more. It is the only car 
on the place that never really broke down and that never 
had to have the valves reground or any other engine 
overhaul done. I assume that the original plugs, like the 
temporarily darkened TV, had rested. 
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When, without warning oF explanation, the car hor 
ceased to function, I borrowed the air horn from a smay 
boat. The booming of the boat horn really awakens the 
customers who have packages, certified or registered ie 
special delivery letters along the mail route. Postponin 
the restoration of the car’s politely-mild “beep beep” has 
considerably improved the speed of boxholder response, 
and I may never get the horn fixed; in traffic, I give the 
“courtesy honk”—a couple of silent blips with open palm, 

To “make haste slowly” is the best. Never, I have 
found, answer a letter in the heat of anger. Never even 
react to an unhappy letter if you can help it. As one of my 
favorite editors once told me, “If you don't look at it, 
maybe it will just go away.” Almost always, it does, 

The only things I have not found to remedy themselves 
through procrastination are dents in the fenders and slow 
leaks in the tires. There are other things, I am sure, and 
time will reveal them—plenty of time. 
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As Nature Sows, So Do I Reap 


There are gardeners who can make the earth shout, 
“nuskmelons and marjoram” or “kohlrabi and corn” at 
the twitch of a trowel. Weevils respect the privacy of their 
cabbage beds, and aphids assail not their kale. They 
come bearing glistening icicle radishes in damp news- 
papers, or new beets that glow like Christmas tree globes. 

I am not of their congregation. My thumb, instead of 
being a conductor of life-giving green, has properties 
which cause the healthiest watermelon vine to wither, 
which encourage the sturdiest spinach sprouts to shrivel 
and succumb. 

The first years of my life were spent on a farm whose 
soil produced (with the encouragement of my parents ) 
great, moist, sweet-cored carrots ... warty Hubbard 
squash, any individual large enough to fill a child’s wagon 
... pumpkins like beach balls . . . rutabagas_bucket- 
sized (I used to climb into the cows’ mangers and gnaw 
on raw rutabaga that Father had sliced with an ax for the 
animals) . . . cabbages twice head-sized . . . kale that 
stood up three feet above winter's snows and had to be 
harvested with a hatchet. I dreamed that, when I had 
land of my own, such miracles would just naturally hap- 
pen, 
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They didn’t. My thistles have gigantic roots, catrop 
shaped, but they are not carrots. My wild Cucumber 
have knobby underpinnings, big as footballs, but they 
are not rutabagas. 

Our first spring here on Tiger Mountain, we Scratched 
out a neat little plot bounded at the four comers b 
stumps, and planted carrots—which germinated ang 
spired their feathery greenery to the towering height of 
one inch and rested. Snow covered them that winter, byt 
the carrots emerged valiantly the following spring, stij] 
one inch tall: evergreen! They never did grow any taller, 
their roots were fine white wires. Not even the goats and 
mountain beavers—two species which reputedly “eat any. 
thing’—would touch them. 

In a typical season, my gardening efforts proceed some. 
thing like this: by the time I have moved sufficient rocks 
to clear a planting spot, bedspread-size; have broken up 
the hardpan and mixed in some sandy soil, wheelbar- 
rowed down from the woods; planting’s first season jg 
past and a summer dry spell has settled in. 

Now, if the garden is to produce, one must buy started 
plants. I acquire what is left of a flat of broccoli plants, 
four inches tall, at a grocery store; dig holes and fill them 
with water; square off around the broccoli individuals 
and firmly bed these neat, brownielike cakes of earth 
into the puddled holes. 

A few days pass, and several of the plants turn yellow. 
What appears to be needed is more water, carried out 
by the bucketful and tenderly sloshed around the roots, 
early in the morning before the sun slithers over Tiger 
Mountain’s shoulder. 

The following day more plants have jaundice, and I 
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remove them. F inally, a crisis: the entire patch is wither- 
ing. I pull some plants, inspect the stems closel 
y, and 
discover that the hothouse-grown plantlets host tough 
skinned white grubs in their stems, at ankle level: wie 
zation in a new and virulent form has been fntrodnded 
And so it goes, year after year. One would think nt 
after repeated experiences like this, I would simply abun 
don the idea of having a garden—and yet, like a man ever 
searching for his true love, I keep trying. Why? With such 
continuing disasters, why bother to plant a garden at all? 
Partially responsible are the blandishments on seed 
packets that appear on the feed and grocery store racks 
in the nearby village of Issaquah about New Year's Day. 
The pictures outrank the Mona Lisa, with me—particu- 
larly the squashes, which are of more shapes than hope 
itself, and of more colors than Joseph’s coat. What is in- 
side squashes, gourds and pumpkins never particularly 
appealed to me—but the lifelike photographs of Brob- 
dingnagian Hubbards, Pristine Patty-Pans, dusty-green 
Danish and glistening zucchini turn me on as LSD could 
never do. I reach for the wire-racked packets as if they 
were rare volumes of Pacific Northwest history or racy 
novels by French writers, and carry them home to watch 
them grow. 
Inside the house, a single squash seed to half an egg- 
shell of black earth, upright in egg cartons on the window- 
sills, they do fairly well. Outside, protected by two thick- 
nesses of fence and covered by chicken wire to keep the 
poultry and the pet crow out—the plants begin to assume 
stature and I visualize “the shape of things to come” as 
pictured on the empty packets, upright on little stakes. 
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Sometimes, the plants thrive long enough to produgg 
golden, bell-shaped blossoms. _ 

Then—and it’s as predictable as winter's arrivalth, 
vines wither. But nothing will eat squash leaves or stems, 
1 think. And nothing does. It is simply that a moun. 
tain beaver has discovered the pulverized soil of the 
garden plot and, accustomed as he has been, lifelong, to 
striving against hardpan to dig his tunnels, he has gone 
wild in the loose, light earth. Or, wilder than usual! 4 
mountain beaver scarcely sees, especially in the dim of 
underground, but he craves digging. Squash roots are 
gossamer to his clublike paws. 

There was a year when pumpkins thrived. The previous 
year I had kept (or attempted to keep) five young wild 
pigs in a pen whose covered portion was formerly a 
shed for horses. Some time that November I was given 
some spoiled pumpkins that a village store had had left 
over from Hallowe’en. Into the pigpen they went, and 
into the pigs. In the spring, the pigs were moved out to 
new land—and in July their disused pen, at a far corner 
of the field and seldom visited, came to life with the 
orange, trumpet-shaped blooms of pumpkins. And in 
October there were twenty-five mature pumpkins, filling 
two wheelbarrows. Every child in the area had a jack-o- 
lantern to suit his or her age, for they were everything 
from baseball- to bucket-sized. 

The secret of this bountiful crop, I am reluctantly 
convinced, is that it had no care from me. 

Seed packets left over from last year or given to me 
by well-wishing, gardening-weary relatives and neigh- 
bors get used simply because they are there. 

When, in the summer of 1967, I returned from a two- 
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month voyage to Alaska in a small boat, I opened kitchen 
drawers to discover mice in all stages of reproduction, 
One nest of seven infants (the mother rapidly removed 
them when I left the drawer open) snuggled against a 
one-pound packet of pea seeds, dwarf variety. I soaked 
them overnight and planted those that the mother mouse 
hadn’t tampered with. 

Another large seed packet occupied the drawer also 
and it had been in my mind's posterior regions that this 
held bean seeds—which I had intended to plant in wild 
ground. For the only domestic crop which grows well 
here is pole beans. Oregon Giants do best, their purple- 
speckled pods dangling among the wild morning glories 
that climb poles together with them. Kentucky Wonders 
are second best, and even waxy bush beans have done 
well. Once I planted navy beans out of the grocery store 
package, and they took hold with a right good will and 
matured. 

Obviously, poor, sour soil has bean appeal. 

But when I looked at the second package from the 
mouse-drawer, it, too, held peas: telephone variety. Un- 
doubtedly they will get planted when the season is later 
and drier . . . because, as I see it, a seed must go into 
the ground—even when the ground here does not hold 
up a WELCOME sign. 

Except to beans, of course. And to wild flowers. Be- 
fore we left for Alaska, I cleaned the fireplace mantel, 
since friends planned to live in the house while I was 
gone. Among layers of papers a blue packet of wild- 
flower seeds, gift of a gasoline station, had been filed. I 
took it outside, opened the packet and scattered the 
seed through the garden fence (it’s too high for me to 
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leap over, and someone else was using a stepladder ) 
Upon my return two months later, exotic blooms greeted 
me from among the native weeds: fuzzy blue to Califo. 
nia-Poppy orange to phlox pink. 

And I did have one good omen from the Alaska Voy. 
age: a clump of chives that I transplanted from Taky 
Harbor, home of Father Hubbard, “the glacier priest” 
Father Hubbard is gone, but his movies of Alaska and 
the plants of his home harbor thrive on, under the 
watchful eye of Henry “Tiger” Olson, his longtime friend 
and, now, the sole permanent resident of that beautify] 
cove south of Taku Glacier and of Juneau, Alaska’s 
capital. 

Tiger Olson allowed me to dig one of the chive plants 
growing a few feet from Father Hubbard’s former home 
cabin. “After Alaskan winters, they ought to thrive in 
Washington,” Olson said. 

And I know that they will, for they throve all the 
way home to Tiger Mountain. Salt sprays that might 
have “burned” less hardy plants did not even freckle 
them. When we came down across Queen Charlotte 
Sound one evening, and storm waves rampaging directly 
in from the Pacific Ocean nearly swamped our twenty- 
eight-foot boat—not just once, but three times—the pot 
rolled over on its side behind the back door, but the 
chives did not get discouraged. Instead, chives bloomed 
the day before we finally got back to the calm waters 
of Seattle's Portage Bay. 

Now, Taku Harbor’s chives thrive, along with the 
thistles, on Tiger Mountain. Since they are once-domes- 
ticated chives that had gone wild, it is appropriate that 
they take so quickly to nature’s tutelage, here—and I 
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hope that they go wild again, as soon as possible, fo 
wildness is their best insurance of indomitability on He 
Jand. For I concede that nature is the givens tx 38 
immediate family. y 

Nettles, nature’s wild spinach, come firs 


rising as early as February in protected places. I boil 
them and add vinegar and, if the chickens have started 
their laying cycle, sliced boiled eggs. Visitors seeing me 
gathering them with scissors, say in surprise, “Nettles! 
Don’t they sting you?” They don’t, for boiling takes all 
the sting out of them just as time may take the sting out 
of an insult. And the potlikker—although it’s a mean, 
dark green—tastes great. It sets my teeth on edge, even 
the bridgework, and I know it’s full of iron, 

Dandelions are delectable with vinegar and bacon bits 
(when one has bacon)—or boiled—blooms, buds and all 
—for greens. Here again, but in a milder tone, the pot- 
likker says, “Iron.” 

Water cress, which some gardeners sweat, and even 
swear, to raise, grows wild in one of our clear-spring-fed 
swamps—as rank as if it were trying to take over the entire 
ranch. In Greenwich Village, New York City, I have par- 
taken of water cress as if it were a rare delicacy; here, it 
is an old, abundant friend. 

My Grandma Wolverton used these things, and I recall 
her little ways from childhood. As a child herself, she 
came across to Oregon Country in one of the very first 
wagon trains, in 1847, and those pioneers learned to use 
what nature provides—meanwhile setting out apple tree 
slips that were brought cross-country tenderly nurtured 
in boxes of soil, all the way from Illinois. 

Grandma used the tart, broad leaves of sheep’s sorrel 


t each year, 
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iner’s lettuce for salad 
_rhubarb pies; and miner s on 
ee wale for cooked greens. She used the first spring 
ae of brake fern, boiling them and adding a white 
ate She did not, that I recall, pound the black-skinne i 


thick underground roots of these ferns for their starch 
content as the Indians did, but she used the wild onions 
(camas ) that Pacific Northwest Indians still relish, 

Naturally, Grandma utilized all the varicolored, sweet, 
small-seeded _ berries: salmonberries, blackcaps, wild 
blackberries, elderberries, red and blue and black huckle. 
berries. The first pioneers in the Seattle area wrote East 
in the 1850s to say: “Whortleberries are on the bushes, 
even into December”—and so the blue huckleberries are, 
to this day, in mild years. For a pectin substitute, 
Grandma used Oregon grapes. Her children picked wild 
strawberries and chokecherries, and probably ate mildly 
sweet red thimbleberries from their bushes as I have 
done. Salal berries are good, too, though the fuzzy skin 
tickles the tongue. 

Licorice fern, dried, made a sort of candy for Grand- 
ma’s children as it does for me. Purple clusters of “Indian 
plums” make jam, and smooth-shelled hazelnuts are 
nature’s filberts. 

In midsummer, I have merely to open the kitchen 
windows, fourteen feet off the ground, and overnight the 
green tendrils of an evergreen blackberry bush—a once- 
domestic variety gone wild—come in at the window. 
On the main body of the bush, below, hang bucketfuls 
of green berries that will soon gleam, black and ripe, if 
I will just leave everything “strictly alone” (as Father 
used to say) until harvesting time. 

Whatever nature grows, I get. Returning from Alaska, 
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I found the small, tart wild blackberries 
around the stumps, and I picked - 
to do so, until at last they ceased oe ee 
summer here on the ranch, I picked sa 
ted huckleberries at 
night (they were black, by moonlight), so determ; 
was I to harvest all of what nature said “Take.” tmined 
To this day, and on a cross-continental drive ] ca 
see new cattails growing in ditches along the hi ase 
without craving to stop to harvest the new fie te 
as bamboo sprouts or palm hearts on the inside and 
equally adaptable for salads or casseroles or just old- 
fashioned boiling. Or for peeling and eating out of hand 
like celery. 
One week in the autumn of 1966, when I was com- 
pletely out of funds and trying to raise money to pur- 
chase a boat, I decided to live on mushrooms, Nature 
provided them so lavishly in our high woods that I could 
fill a sack with thirty pounds of the beautifully convo- 
luted, orange-bodied chanterelles in an hour's picking, 
Then, alongside a horse barn across the creek and in an 
adjoining meadow, Zeller’s boletus sprang up. They 
looked like a herd of immobile turtles permanently rush- 
ing through the grass, their purple, slightly wrinkled 
carapaces three quarters of an inch to three inches across. 
I ate mushrooms broiled, boiled, fried, raw. Pickled 
in the bottoms of half-gallon jars, in the juice remaining 
from the now departed dills. Or casseroled, with a very 
little rice and the broth from soup bones brought out 
from Seattle for my dogs (but perfectly fresh, and better 
for the dogs, I reasoned, after having been well cooked). 
By week’s end, I was dizzy. Not poisonously dizzy (for 
my bible of that period, Margaret McKenny’s The Savory 
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Wild Mushroom, advised that beer and mushroo 

des, 1 was out of beer ans do 
m-dizzy. Some nights I had aa, 
hallucinations~and to quiet them, I would get u — 
eat another quart of pickled raw chanterelles, on 
I stooped to pick and the mushrooms w weet en 
ceased eating them temporarily. Nature hed hess » I 
bountiful in her gardening. a 

Still, I stick by nature’s garden truck. Fewer m 

yooms—as a steady diet, at least—but increasingly mia 
wild food. Wild fennel’s fragrance tells me that it cane 
taste like dill and three or four other spices. My ier 
not come up this year (or if it tried to, the chick . 
scratched it out), but nature’s did, and her cae 
are more dependable than anything that I have ever 


to earth. 


not mix; besi 
simply, mushroo 
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The Box Holder's My Boss 


pefore I began to act as substitute mail carrier on Rural 
Route 2 out of Issaquah, about sixteen years ago, I was 
already attempting to write for a living and from the 
writer's universal need (as William Faulkner phrased it) 
“19 make my scratch on the face of anonymity.” 

James Stephenson, the postmaster then—as he was for 
thirty years until his retirement following the Christmas 
rush of 1966—had done his part to foster the career of 
a writer who lived near Issaquah’s northern boundary, 
Lake Sammamish. 

It began when the author said: “I sure hope they buy 
this one,” as Steve weighed a fat outgoing manuscript 
for him. 

“Let me give it the ‘hex,” Steve said, and made a 
purely extemporaneous but professional-looking gesture 
over the bundle. 

On a subsequent visit, the writer glowed. “Your ‘hex’ 
works: I got a check for five figures on that onel” 
(Knowing the ways of authors, particularly those of 
fiction, I suspected that the five figures included two 
following the decimal point.) Nevertheless, the sign be- 
came a customary rite. 
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Steve told me of it, his eyes gleaming and his lipg pro. 
pelling a damp cigar from corner to corner. 

“By all means, give me benefit of the sign,” J Said, 
needing it as desperately as Jack London needed his 
first five-dollar sale. 

At the time my published poems had brought in every. 
thing from seventy-five cents apiece (Sunday Schoo] 
magazines) to nothing but glory (West Winds, a high 
school anthology; William Rose Benéet’s “The Phoenix 
Nest,” in The Saturday Review of Literature; and a Pan 
American Union “slick” called Brazil), while articles 
and books had enjoyed the same level of acceptance, 
My brainchildren wailed on editorial doorsteps and then 
came home unclaimed; for the most part, they couldn’t 
even be given away. “Take heart,” said my favorite pro- 
fessor of article writing at University of Washington 
evening classes, “the only way you can go is up.” 

So Steve made the sign over my outgoing 8x11- 
inch manila envelopes (envelopes carefully salvaged and 
readdressed through years of submission and rejections); 
and, beginning in 1949, some of the manuscripts did, 
indeed, sell. When Steve was absent, his wife, Myrtle, 
made the sign. She had to put the manuscript down 
under the counter to do it—so I suspected that she was not 
altogether cognizant of all the gesture’s magical intri- 
cacies; but sometimes Myrtle’s hexed efforts sold, too. 

Thus I learned—for surely I was as bedraggled and 
unprepossessing a customer as ever shoved his pennies 
through the wicket—that the post office has a heart. 

When I began to carry the rural route I kept this in 
mind, for now it became my turn to uphold the tradition. 

Dave, the regular carrier back then, nearly two dec- 
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des ago, saw me as an unemployed box holder 
ade that my life skirted the ragged edge of } 
tell the postman knows, from return addresses 
aa ate secrets of those he serves. He asked 
ma to be his “sub.” Diplomatical} 
agen to augment your break-ey 
e from writing and ranching.” 
nies I would.” At the time, | saw 
most people do: a Pastoral riding aro 
side, jauntily thrusting papers and let 
after another ... meanwhile taking 2 
untain air, listening to the car radio, stopping by 
oe lline brooks to sip hot cocoa from a thermos, 
tk aura of happy wholesomeness | began. But one 
a. not, I found, simply drive away from the post office’s 
ding platform with a merry “ho-ho” and whee] around 
i a At home, after rising, | put out hay for the 
‘ on snd filled the chicken feeders. I arrived at the 
aia at 7 AM. (this being before dawn, several 
ae 7 the year), to begin sorting the day’s incoming 
m 
a Route 2 there have often been more than six hun- 
dred box holders. Each family occupies hale - ae = 
one of the pigeonholes banked eight tiers i fe 
ier’s sorting case and in wing cases exten d ; 
i tide. Occasionally a business, or dairy, traile 
an manager, repair shop, or nudist sie avi sev- 
eral resident families rates a single pigeon ; < to 
With left hand full of first-class letters re chi 
poised to peel them off and to ‘ poke saa hail 
holes, I stood before the case, dizzy wat : fa 
the sain labels and box numbers and trying to 
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if I would 
Y, he did not adq. 
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mail carrying as 
und the country- 
ters into one box 
deep breaths of 
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“where does this go?” I began fo an ps has 
oc need bifocals, wear out shoes (leaping fror, 
rural ann case to the other), consume tons of guy 
one end of ae and vitamin pills—and carry large 
lifesavers, ie of aspirin. The learning to sort was like 
economy bot t a 650-key machine. 
learning to typewrite on > eile a 
For months I “hunted-and-pecked” at the pigeonholes, 
Then all of a sudden, one day years ago, I found my- 
self to be really sorting. T he case changed as box holders 
moved in or out and as new homes were built—as if five 
or six of the “keys” assumed different symbols each week, 
At some times there would be as many as four box hold- 
ers with the same name—such as “Walter Jackson’— 
simultaneously. And most box holders had relatives or 
friends of different names staying with them. These 
things were not impossible to learn and relearn; all that 
was required is what Father used to call “strict attention.” 
After sorting, daily, comes “strapping out.” At the bot- 
tom of a wooden-based holder with four upright rods, 
the carrier lays a long leather strap with a metal clamp 
on one end. Beginning with the last pigeonhole on the 
route, he withdraws mail and beds it in the holder. The 
pile mounts quickly until level with the rod tops. Then 
the carrier draws up the strap buckle and the other end; 
couples them; cinches down tightly. With left knee 
planted on the holder’s wooden base, he withdraws the 
“strap” full of mail (praying that it will hold together) 
and sets it on a wagon beside his work counter. The 
straps pile up, three high, and soon there are twelve to 
nineteen of them on the wagon. The first class, the maga- 
zines, newspapers, and advertising “junk” are secured. 
The sorting and strapping-out process has always been 
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nse that a catalogue dropped 
- ia me can cause a momentary 
= a friendly hand placed on m 
hie e leaping-out-of-the-skin sens 
A ek outside, slows and whist] 
goes P g behind City Hall, I feel a 
nike aboard the caboose, 


Instead, I push my wagon to the package bins, to load 
the day's packages, catalogues, Papers-too-large-for- 
igeonholes, processed film. Some are insured and must 
aan ed for by the recipient. If there are bundles of 
ae type newspapers, one for every box on the 
loaded. 
ati 7 gee pushes his cart out through two 
5 ee swinging metal doors to the loading platform 
. ind his car. He places the vs. MAIL—SPECIAL 
eas sign in his rear window (which makes him a 
a U.S. Post Office—though not immune to tratfic 
sons ) ‘oads the front seat opposite the driver's 
ee rear area from which the seat has been 
i ved Thousands of pieces of mail—each postcard 
peel | cred as each letter and newspaper—and per- 
i shunned packages, all shapes and sizes, stowed 
ee ey De 
ima eaiai egies d he is about to 
a ai —. Baedrey He ‘allow five minutes for 
buying ee dave the tires, and eens he 
sats ier in order to shave. . 
cn oi a — ee his several sina : 
dividual “bosses” along the route and - — abi 
seeing that, from their viewpoints, he—wi 
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nd hair over his ears—is not the most de. 


‘no civi the continent. 
‘rable-looking civil servant on 2 
a “ in the evening; ideally, the carrier has taken hig 
route; has brought back signed receipts for certified ang 
registered letters and done his forwarding of first-class 


mail; has had a cup © his afternoon 


£ coffee and “put up’ 
mail which arrived by truck from Seattle's Central Termi- 
nal while he was on the route. 


Now he is free to return to his own home, which is, 
often, a small ranch—and to do his chores. If the water 
system has not frozen or a fence been breached, if his 
family and/or livestock have not experienced any but 
minor daily emergencies and if his car does not require 
repairs—he is free to fall into bed. Some of these times 
he may go to bed with his boots on. If he is lucky enough 
to have someone to remove them for him he may sleep 
fairly restfully, twitching with occasional nightmares of 
drowning in envelopes, and gratefully secure in the 
knowledge that Sunday must come. If, like me, he has 
no one to manage his boots and to rub his back, he may 
awaken with the boots still in place. 

That saves a few minutes, mornings, moments to be 
squandered in sleep, for the day ahead does not promise 
any but mild excitement. This may not be the way it 
goes in rural Maine or North Dakota, but in my expe- 
rience—gone are the days of the rural mailman who 
found babies in mailboxes, rescued starving elderly 
couples from snowbound ranch houses, delivered calves 
(in the barn, not the mailbox), and carried messages or 
id si pager: farther up the line. No longer does he 
he 0 k coffee and to regale his hostess with 

gossip. He cannot allow more than ten minutes 
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‘rq tire if he’s to keep his schedule; he cannot 
for changing ds: his th bottl 
@ to read postcards; his thermos bottle remains un- 
a” d, most days; and as for the red flags on the mail- 
apene f he cannot reach them or if they are frozen in 
asi right position, he leaves them up. Never mind: he'll 
es to make the full six-hundred-some stops the fol- 
ing day. 
saa entertainment, I used to try to decipher the 
ounger generation’s sign language, on envelopes. Words 
and symbols have always intrigued me, and I learned of 
this generation's new language slowly, as if they were 
hieroglyphics on Egyptian sarcophagi. “S.W.A.K.” trans- 
lates to “sealed with a kiss”; “I.T.A.L.Y.” to “I truly 
always love you’; “K.O.R.E.A.” and “J.A.P.A.N.” and 
other countries bore their messages of undying devotion. 

But down at the bottom, back side, of one envelope 
came a printed message requiring no translation: “Mail- 
man, Get Back on the Job.” I did. 

No, I never found any babies in mailboxes. Worse 
luck, too, because I might have enjoyed the experience 
of raising one, along with the goats. Goat milk is good 
for infants, and, in some seasons, the ranch has pro- 
duced just about enough of it to sustain one healthy child. 
But I did find a swallowtail butterfly, one that had 
crawled into the back of the box as a caterpillar; had 
spun its cocoon; had hatched out but could not get out, 
butterfly-shaped. So it flew through the opened door 
and took to Junetime air. 

In summer mailboxes one finds, besides pebbles and 
dirt, heat-prostrated garter snakes which also appreciate 
release; in winter, rubbers and scarves and umbrellas 
left by children as they caught the school bus—some of 
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the umbrellas propped up cornerwise so that it is diff cult 
to puzzle them back in, together with the day's maj and 
packages. One props them back, slams the door quickly 
and hopes that it will not pop open to catch in the open 
right-hand car window or to scrape body paint, A mail. 
man’s car may be recognized by the rusty pits ay d 
scratches decorating its right-hand side. Its right front 
fenders have jousted with fence posts, dirt banks, black. 
berry bushes, and telephone poles. And four mail carriery 
cars or station wagons—lined up at the loading plat. 
form—usually extend four more or less radically dented 
right front ends. 

But there are always moments of mild joy, or hysteria, 
to lighten the day. One considers, particularly in July, 
the feasibility of running a special delivery letter up to a 
regional nudist camp—and would do so, were it not so 
far off the main road. (I would be at an advantage, for 
a postal regulation forbids leaving the car.) One returns 
to the post office with a carton of outgoing mail from 
a local business firm to discover that the secretary has 
forgotten to remove her lingerie from the bottom of the 
carton—which must have been meant, originally, for the 
laundromat. There is consternation in official circles: 
whether to return the nylon garments in the same carton 
or in a large, sealed, post office envelope, properly 
weighed and marked “Postage Due.” 

There is amusement in having hung an air-vented 
package on the side of a naturalist’s mailbox and learn- 
ing, later, that one has delivered a python. The box 
holder kept it in a closet, but it grew longer and stronger, 
and sometimes slithered out of the house to go visiting. 
The neighbors got so tired of being reminded of original 
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., several times a week that the 
06 to Seattle's Woodland Park a ia Python had 

Springtime brings whole colonies of bees—bo 
and Caucasian—in screened cages, from ag bay 
Ohio or the Deep South. By the time they reach | 
the bees (albeit provided with honey-feeders for the ] 
trip) feel abandoned and betrayed. Has er bok 
been punched in their screen, some escape into the ole 
office and make their resentments felt, The clerks s a 
hapless hours looking over their shoulders at the ae 
swarms—as do I, one eye peeled toward the back seat 
area. 

Queen bees, shipped in their own small individual 
cages as befits royalty, are better behaved. Even could 
they escape, they are stingless, 

Miniature sea horses, tropical fish, and starfish are 
specially delivered to populate tiny aquariums in house 
trailers. They go “Keep This Side Up” and silently—but 
not so baby chicks. Whether “day old” or “started,” 
baby chicks make a cacophony to shame the screaming 
of seagulls wheeling over a Seattle garbage dump. What 
the chicks are hollering for is water! If they are month- 
old (ie., “started”), I fill the waterers hung on the sides 
of their container and let them get their fill while I sort 
morning’s mail. If they have never had water I get them 
“home,” to the point of delivery, as quickly as possible, 
for I know there must be few conditions more miserable 
than being one of a hundred hot, fuzzy bodies whose 
whole system is parched almost beyond endurance. 

Snakes and bees, baby chicks and inch-high sea horses 
play their minor roles. Once, the mail service skirted a 
drama, Western style, with human participants. 
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118 secade ago the Issaquah post office Occupied 
About a traight out of a frontier-movie set, on Mil] 
a building § angular, second-story false front ang 


ith its rec . 
ee rings for hitching horses in the cement 
ae it seemed ordained by fate to be ridden-up-to 
outside— 


as — = ii (and sometime basketbal] 

nee 7 Fox River Feed and, in my early days, 
ihe Castleberry Feed Store: Hay & Grain. From its dim 
recesses, redolent of sun-cured alfalfa, George Castle. 
berry had been wont to rise from the ebony embraces of 
a horsehair couch to wheel out bales of hay or a sack of 
oats and one of wheat-mixed feed. The wheat feed— 
“bran,” I called it-smelled good enough to eat, and was 
—either by the handful, raw, or in muffins. 

Overhead, ladies of the Eastern Star held their cere- 
monies, the long skirts—mainly lavender, it seemed to me 
_of their formals trailing up wooden stairs along the 
side-alley entrance to their hall. When I sorted mail at 
night in order to catch up as much as possible for the 
next day, they tamped and trod upon the boards above 
while I, like the ghost in Hamlet, groaned below. 

As a post office, the ex-feed store took on the odors of 
newsprint, ink, sweat-stained mail sacks. Behind the 
barred wicket windows of its front section, two clerks 
served the villagers. A partitioned-off lobby housed tiers 
of individual boxes with their combination locks. In the 
dimly lighted rear were our sorting cases; between them, 
the package racks. Two doors to the inner sanctum 
opened only to employees’ keys. 

I arrived the morning following one Labor Day to 
find Steve ahead of me. He was unlocking the stamp 


| 
| 
| 
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jrawers behind the wickets and setting thin 
on the counters. I heard him say; “Whae’. th 


is!” 
Going toward the dusty, tall front Windows, I sayy him 


ganding before the chin-high safe. Its doors Were closed 
but, following his stare, I saw that two holes had been 


drilled beneath the handles. On the floor, trays that had 
neld money, stamps, and money-order blanks were 


neatly arranged. Aside from a little dust along their inner 
edges, they were as naked as customers in a steam bath 

The natural reaction since earliest childhood is for 
everyone present to protest: “T didn’t do it” I knew it 
wasn't Steve; but did he know it wasn’t I? After all 
I was the only irregular member of the crew—the only 
substitute who would be at work that day and who had a 
key to the post office. What more subtle dodge than to 
commit robbery and then report to work as if nothing 
had happened? Who with a greater need for a few thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stamps to stick to his wildly out- 
going manuscripts? 

“You better go get the police chief,” Steve said. | 
found the chief's house and waited while his wife routed 
him out of bed—he muttering about having been up until 
early that morning: Issaquah’s Labor Day parade draws 
10,000 viewers some years—several times the town’s nor- 
mal population. 

He came along in the police car, picking up a deputy on 
the way. They looked at the evidence, then sat on a pile 
of mail bags awaiting additional authorities. I worked 
away at my sorting and tried not to look guilty. Steve 
circled the area and, a few feet from my case, echoed 
his earlier: “What's this!” 

One of the package racks had been moved aside and 
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behind it-in the wall leading from a plumbing shop be, 
hind the post office—a hole had been gnawed, “Well 
that lets me off the hook,” I felt, for entry had obvious | 
not been made with a key. But relief was short-lived 
From the size of the hole, I was the only employeg | 
skinny enough (this having been SOME YEAaTS ago) ty 
have made it through. Suspect, again! 

Within weeks one of the mail sacks the loot had beg, 
toted away in was discovered in Chehalis River, in south. 
western Washington. The money-order blanks had been 
discarded. The post office's “limiting stamp” had origi 
nally been taken and, had each blank form been filled out, 
validated with the stamp, and cashed for its maximum 
$100.00 value—they would have been worth $400,000.00, 

Whoever kept the cash and stamps did not turn up, 
officially at any rate. “We were all under surveillance there 
for a while,” the veteran Route 1 carrier told me. He 
wasn’t giving me any news: I knew that I had been, 
from the beginning. 

But my unease was not as critical as that of a post- 
master a few miles up the line toward Snoqualamie Pass. — 
One day, himself a relative newcomer on the job, he 
and two friends had been lagging pennies at a crack in 
the floor of his post office’s lobby. A stranger appeared 
and asked for the postmaster. “I'll be with you in a min- 
ute,” he replied. That minute was a critical one, for 
the stranger happened to be a postal inspector. “He went 
through my office, and everything was wrong,” the post- 
master reported, ruefully. “He gave me so many demerits 
that I got a letter straight from Washington, D.C.” His 
career hung by a thread. He quit lagging pennies. 

Year around, I have my own six hundred personal 
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“imspectors.” Most of them ca 
merits, but the head of one 
critical even of facial expressions. “What's wrong wit, 
the regular carrier?” he asked me. 

“Nothing that I know of,” I saig 

“He’s such a sourpuss,” the patri 
never smiles, and mailmen are sup 

The happy expression left my 
the route one hot July 
radiator of extremely i anes 
teen-age daughter and a girl friend were waiting at their 
mailbox. “Do you have a package for me today?” she 
asked. 

“Sorry, but I haven't,” 
those years I always put 
first-class mail of anyone 

not miss it. 
girl insisted that there must be one, so I searched 
through dozens of packages while the car grew hot, and 
hotter, and close to total expiration, No creek flowed 
nearby; the grade was uphill, with no hope for restart- 
ing an overheated engine by coasting. The route was 
less than half done, and I knew that the mail must go 
gp I assured the girl that there simply sla ' 
package for her, and as I ground into low and — : 
forward (the fuel line having heated to ea 
vapor lock), I heard her tell “ eis Oh, he’s g 
i ight; he just won't give it to 
; _ pee ie season, rain soaked the roads. : 
the aftemoon the temperature dropped 7. the hi 
highways turned to ice; then came snow. Snow 


“What do you mean?” 
arch complained, “He 
posed to smile.” 

face, too, as | Carried 
day in an ancient Ford with a 
low boiling point, T 


I said with assurance—for jin 
a blank card in ahead of the 
who had a package—so that I 
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lassy roads 
could not cope with the glassy » and even Veteran 


who know every rut and turn the length o¢ the 
routes needed a miracle to bring them safely back ms 

carrier on Route 3 (which had been made up from . 
tions of Routes 1 and 2 when they outgrew the loag tha 
could be handled in one day) slid his new station wag 

‘nto a ditch and had to be towed out. Then he hea ia | 
for the Cougar Mountain end of his route. 

“Tt was up along a perfectly straight, almost leve] 
stretch,” he said, “that I started for the ditch again 
Slow but sure, I slid right off, and landed on the driver’ 
side and had to climb out the other door, like coming 
up out of a manhole. That time, when they towed me out, 
I came back in because I could see that it would be im. 
possible to finish.” 

He had not been back at the post office long before g 
Cougar Mountain box holder telephoned, demanding to 
know why there had been no delivery. When she was 
told why, she quoted: “Through rain and storm and 
dark of night, the mail must go through.” Asked for her 
name, so that her complaint might be officially filed ac. 
cording to regulations, she would not give it but re- 
peated, with obvious pride in the knowledge: “Through 
rain and storm and dark of night, the mail must go 
through.” Then she hung up. 

But that’s all right, for some days there may be several 
box holders brimming with the milk of human kindness. 
One rain-slashed morning I was met by a pert little 
tight-jeaned lady, bareheaded in the storm. Her sons had 
once sold me a young coyote, captured in their pasture, 
and he had become my house guest and a chapter in my 
book, The Elderberry Tree. Her smile simulated the 


carriers 
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pursting-forth of sunlight as she asked. « 129 


’ ‘ H 9 
k coming? What animals do you have see Ss new 
cep up 


“qe « Mountayn : 
car’s rear area, she said: “Lord, I q int aes in the 
you do 


it!” 
The same day brought, farther along 
woman who murmured “Thank yoy” when 
stamps + - 2 giant of a retired coal miner 
~ ways been dour and who unaccountably 
, a five-year-old girl in a pink raincoat, wavin 

The poets are the peasants, I discovered, One net ld 
lady often waited at her mailbox with a cheery smile 0 : 
the words: “It sure likes to rain.” Holidays she en 
~ holly berries from the tree she had planted as a bride. Her 
being was a warmath-giving token to ride with me on the 
~ weather-drenched route. 
Mike, the Hobart Road neighbor who has five pure- 
bred bulls and hauls livestock, flagged me down by his 
barn one stormy day. He wore slicker and hat: it was 
raining bucketfuls, and his mail turned sodden as I 
handed it out to him. He smiled and said: “The way it’s 
- clouding up, I guess we can expect some rain.” 

Joe Malmassari—small, wiry, rain-splattered—said: 

“Well, we had so much good weather, we have some rain 

coming.” Mild-natured he remained, although his an- 

cient house stands with its footings in a swamp. 

And there is the self-tolerated tragedy of the man who 
planted an orchard fifty years ago and watches the care- 
fully nurtured trees coming down so that the road can be 
straightened. He smiles ruefully and says: “I guess it’s 
progress,” 

As one is constantly rediscovering throughout life, 


a mountain 
I sold her 
who had al- 
smiled heartily 
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there is no rule about people. Some of the most illiterate 


are the most understanding, while ae - the TOSt liter. 
ate have little compassion. some: at Phare aiches: 4, 
st in human values whereas some f 
money are poore ie i 0 
those with few possessions lea € most warmly tre, 
warding lives. The mountain woman with her garden and 
her crooked little house—bare-floored, sparsely furnished, 
and poorly heated by a wood range—is infinitely riche, 
than the man inhabiting a brick castle down on the lake 
front. Once, after he had signed for a special delivery 
letter, he tried to keep the post office pen. “Are you sure 
that’s your pen?” he said. I turned it so that he could 
read “Property of U.S. Post Office.” It meant so much to 
him, I wished I could have let him keep it but unfor- 
tunately there are never enough government-issued pens 
to go around. 

The wiry lady in the unpainted house would sometimes 
leave a note: “Stop in at my place’—and I would stop to 
receive two gallon cans riotous with roses. “One is for 
the post office,” she explained, “and one is for you.” Or 
she would leave a basket of freshly picked blueberries 
in the mailbox and I would eat them on the way back— 
huge, sweet blue globes, refreshing as mountain water on 
a hot summer day. One Christmas she gave the regular 
carrier a huge Rhode Island Red rooster, dressed and 
ready for the oven. “She told me a couple of months ago 
that she was fattening a chicken for me,” he said. She 
lives frugally .. . but she casts her hopes ahead; she 
cgi lives of others with berry and bloom; she is 

y rich. 
Rich, too, the ancient dame I met one August afternoon 
in the village of Hobart. Thin as a leaf’s edge and frail as 
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yellow violet, she held out her open palm and smiling! 
aisplayed two agates she had found in the roadside grave} 
ure is nice along here this time of year,” | said “It 
cul) js,” she replied, “and besides, it’s my home,” 

Rich a0 I the Saturday afternoon a twelve-year-old 
waits in his new scout uniform beside a hilltop mailbox 
ond $25! “Are you the one that wrote ‘The Deer That 
Came to Breakfast’ in Reader's Digest? We're reading it 
in school.” “Yes,” I say, handing him the mail, “and what's 
more, I just saw a big doe crossing the road ahead of me 
about a mile back down.” 

Rich, too, the day that Mrs. Todd’s son Brian rushes 
out to meet me with Christmas presents: a case of beer 
and a huge, virginal tablet of typing paper. “Mother says 

oure supposed to write a book on this,” he says. It’s 
like finding a nugget in the creek crossing at home (the 
same creek that flows under the highway and cradles the 
Todd home in the crook of its arm). What better harvest 
can any day provide than beer and plenty of blank pa- 
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per! 
The mailman can stand a lot of rain, for such bursts of 


human sunshine. 
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Making Do 


Inspiration or desperation, or both, have brought kalej. 
doscopic patterns to the art of “making do” on the ranch, 
Any implement or artifact that could possibly do 
double or triple duty, in times of stress, has done so. Car 
bodies have doubled as calf barns and greenhouses; tin 
can lids have been tacked up to hold tarpaper around 
the sides of the cabin; truck tires have become chicken 
waterers and nesting places for bantam hens. 

But the neatest job I know of making do was perpe- 
trated by a Yakima Indian family. On a hot summer after- 
noon, endowed with a large watermelon and_ possessed 
of no cutting implement, they parked their new Chrys- 
ler Crown Imperial along a sweltering street in Yakima 
and used native American ingenuity. One member of the 
family held the melon by one end, on the outside of a 
front window; another held the other end of the melon 
and sat inside. They rolled the electric window up 
through the melon and sliced it—not neatly, but com- 
pletely. After several repetitions of this procedure the 
glass of the window was a sticky mess, but each member 
of the family held a dripping chunk of watermelon. In the 
rear seat of a nearby car, ensconced on an ample lap, @ 
small brown infant took orange pop from a bottle fitted 
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with @ nipple. If ever I wish to discover the 
aking do, I shall go to the Indians, 
The first and last strangers to rent my house~inhabit 
is for three months—left a hall tree of dubious antig. 
uty, with no coat of arms but with plenty of arms for 
oats. And also brass hooks for hats, apparel whose proper 
storage is not one of my pressing problems. My only hat is 
one of yellow plastic which my middle brother found 
along the center line of Highway U.S. 99 one day; it was 
too big for him, and since my head is larger than his, he 
ave it to me. It leaked top front center, so J borrowed a 
Band-Aid, pasted it over the leak, and have worn the hat 
proudly ever since. For Easter, one year, a lady visitor 
to the ranch washed it with soap and water and changed 
the Band-Aid. Now it is good for another ten years. 
Needed or not, the hall tree was left when the tenants 
departed. And one member of the tenant tribe left other 
treasures: crutches. When this particular individual 
moved his personal possessions into the house, I had ob- 
served that among his effects was a barrel filled with 
crutches, and upon the hegira of the family these crutches 
were left hanging on nails in the garage. There were 
crutches of all kinds, some so sophisticated that they had 
screws along the hardwood and could be raised or low- 
ered to accommodate the patient’s height. Eventually my 
niece used one pair of these when a torn ligament called 
for the kind of assistance they could offer, and my sister- 
in-law borrowed another while recovering from injuries 
suffered in a light plane accident. 
But the crutch-craver himself never needed any of 
them. He lived on Tiger Mountain for only a few weeks, 
but in that time he had for himself yet another wreck— 
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down by Green River Gorge—and turned up with 


pair of crutches. Since his ene ‘a ones he left haya 
doubled as pry-bars to assist in e replacing of fan belts 
on the car, as exotic climbing assists for pole beans, and ag 
a bar to put under the front door’s knob (the lock hag 
ceased to function) to secure the house at night, 

The hall tree performed greater glories. Planted jn , 
central room, it became the repository for horse bridles 
and even whole harnesses. It kept them warm and mold. 
free, air-bathed on every side; it kept the kinks out of the 
reins and the bends out of the hames straps. And if the 
house mice occasionally climbed up the harnesses ang 
toothed delicately along the edges, it did at least saye 
them from the more radical inroads of outside porcupines, 

And a mother opossum, who sometimes shared the 
house, hung from the hall tree by her prehensile tail to 
escape her eight offspring, who needed weaning but were 
reluctant to accept the fact. It will never go back to 
being a simple hall tree, for it serves other purposes much 
more fully and with better grace. 

The ranch has known commonplaces of making do, such 
as a trout in the spring for keeping it clean of insects 
.. . cardboard inside leaky boots . . . oyster shells for 
ash trays . . . towels for curtains and curtains for lamp 
shades. 

But it has also known some exotic inventions of 
necessity. One season when, as usual, simultaneously 
I ran out of barbed wire and money to buy more, I 
“mended” broken fence by training the long, barbed, 
fast-growing arms of wild Himalaya blackberry bushes 
into the blank spaces between the posts. The cattle re- 
spected them and I gathered blackberries, in much bet- 
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ter quantity than any ever planted and cultivated, from 
the “natural” fence row. 
‘i childhood I had noted some of Grandpa Petite’s 
pake-do hinges—the leather of shoe tongues or sides oy 
soles. So when the goatherd grew to the point where it 
was inexpedient to lead them into the cabin one at a time 
to milk them and to feed them their individual grain ra- 
ons, 1 built a triangular milking pen near the comer of 
the goat shed. The hinges of its narrow gate came from the 
Jeather of old boots, not from the hardware store. 
But I did not have the savoir faire of a friend who, as 
4 youngster, purchased an inoperable Model T for 
$8.50. It needed a bearing, and he provided it by manu- 
facturing one from bacon rind and a shoe tongue. 
Another friend, Depression-trained, used to carry old 
tire casings which he would cut and try until he made 
them fit inside the regular casings and over the inner 
tubes. “You can get a lot more wear out of the tires that 
way,” he claimed. Once, when Bill was traveling with this 
man and his wife, a tire went flat and they repaired it in 
this manner. They pumped it up by hand, for they were 
in a desert region near Grand Coulee Dam in eastern 
Washington, miles from a gas station. “We put the tools 
away and got ready to continue our journey,” Bill told 
me later. “As we got into the car, the tire on the other side 
went flat, just sitting there.” Nothing loath, in the 102° 
heat, they repaired the other one. That left only two to 
g0. | 
Of course, everyone knows the uses of haywire in coun- 
try driving. When a muffler developed holes, we used to 
open out a large tin orange-juice can and wrap it around 
the muffler, securing it with baling wire twisted securely. 
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a h, I found a neighhor’s y; 
‘ving out of Issaquad, ‘ighbor'’s wif 
air oe tie rod of her car had fallen off, and hey 
stran heels pointed outward at opposite angles, way 
front hose days, with the baling wire~which 


d. Quick, in t 
se ene the rear seat, not in the trunk where more 
pee required to get at it-I crawled under her cay 


tugged the wheels into position and ei the tie rod 
into its normal place; then I followed ier home, Seeing 
her a few days later, I asked if ever ything was all right 
with the car, a yenerable Hudson. Yes, Art fixed the 
tie rod,” she replied, “but he said that it would still have 
worked okay if he'd left it the way you had it wired up” 
The thrill that gave me lasted for months, for I have 
been told repeatedly since early childhood that I am not 
“mechanically minded.” 

Even with a new-model car, I cannot break myself of 
the habit of carrying baling wire—and it is just as well, 
Returning from a cross-continent trip with a friend, I 
found the car radio was not working. The aerial had been 
sheared off on a mailbox along the rural mail route and I 
had left it off, partly because the last words it had uttered 
had been an advertisement demanding, “Do you know 
that forty per cent of American adults have hemor- 
thoids?” But my friend craved music and knew how to 
repair the antenna. He affixed a long piece of baling wire 
to the proper terminal on the radio and led the end out 
under the door, letting it drag on the highway for a 
ground, just touching the concrete lightly. From Iowa 
on, we had music—occasionally, for the wire did not al- 
ways remain in position, and whoever was sitting on the 


right-hand side of the car had to emerge through the 
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oor with the utmost delicacy in order to keep the situa- 
son static-ee 
1 have always been less involved with the niceties of 
to and more with the necessities. One necessity has been 
to raise jivestock for sale, to augment the tenuous incomes 
from writing and mail carrying. Once, when J brought 
ome & Hereford calf from the Snohomish Auction, I 
pad no proper place to keep him. Pending the repair of 
the calf barn’s roof, I raised him in the rear area (back 
seat removed) of a 1953 Ford. Newspapers served as 
pedding, but wherever I went I had a back-seat bawler. 
Driving through traffic in downtown Seattle, I learned to 
brake sharply at intersections in order to topple him 
into 2 lying-down position; otherwise he stood up and 
hawled at the drivers in lanes to right and left, especially 
f feeding time was near and home was still thirty-five 
miles away. 

I never quite learned that two of a thing is not neces- 
sarily better than one. Or none. When we had but two 
cows, one of them a bellowing creature who gave no 
milk to speak of (and surely could hardly be said to “give” 
that, since she parted with it most reluctantly), we 
bought a milk separator at the auction. Made in Belgium, 
it was an imposing piece of equipment—mounted on a 
cast-iron stand, weighing about two hundred pounds, 
unwieldy, forbidding—and the most that could be said for 
the infernal machine was that it did have all its parts. Re- 
calling the delights of my childhood, when the humming 
of the separator furnished the special musical postlude to 
milking time, I whirled the handles and produced that 
high, delicious whine that goes with separating the 
cream from the skim milk. It made no difference that, 
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ce there was 20 milk in th 


e round tank above the : 
sin ae 


rator, nothing but air came out the spigots; I was hooked 
and we went home with the separator. 

We had paid one dollar for the separator—one dollar for 
goose, or a piece of equipment seemed to }, 
the standard price at the auction—and on one of the 
occasions when finances had reached a new low, we de. 
cided to take back to the auction the separator and some 
other pieces of non-essential equipment on the place, The 
auctioneer, who received such goods on other than ayo. 
tion days, had a crafty gleam in his eye as he expressed 
his surprise at our willingness to part with such valuable 
property. “They don't make ’em like that any more,” he 
assured us. “You really have a solid piece of equipment 
there.” 

He saw that we were wavering, and pressed his advan. 
tage. “What you boys really need,” he went on smoothly 
—and everyone under the age of fifty is a “boy” at such 
moments, “is another separator for spare parts. Just got 
one in, and Ill let you have it for fifty cents.” 

Of course we returned home with two separators, some- 
how convinced of our phenomenal luck in being able to 
obtain another just like the first. And of course we never 
used either of them for separating milk. The tanks proved 
useful for catching rain water, and for years they served 
as outdoor waterers and pasture spas for goslings and 
ducklings. Eventually they rusted through. The separat- 
ors toppled to the earth and their rustable parts grew 
mottled, then full of holes, and the nettles grew up 

around them. 
The process of making do continues on the ranch as 
a way of life. Tire chains double as tow chains, and I 


a goat, a 
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- ysed hubcaps as water-heating pans and frying pans 
iver campfire. A plain red brick, kept under the front 
seat of the cat, can be propped against the accelerator to 
veep the engine running more rapidly while one is 
harging the battery. A red bandanna handkerchief, 
“abb ar-banded across a tail light, will take the place of a 
woken ved lens. And in emergencies a non-functioning 
vail ight may be removed and an “on-position” flashlight 
sfixed i place and pointed backward. This works for as 
jong 25 the batteries last, which is not long, at any 
yen time in my life. If I reach home safely, I can replace 
the batteries with two which have been left in the chim- 
ney ledge, where the heat revives them. 
Although I make it a point never to look a gift horse in 
e mouth, whenever I come into possession of some 
new to me my first reaction is to wonder, “What else 
is it good for?” For unless I can make it serve at least one 
urpose other than that for which it was intended, the 
challenge has gone out of making do. 
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What Size Is It? J Wear It 


“ 


. beware of all enterprises that 
clothes . . .” wrote Henry David Thorea 
chapter of Walden, 

A professor before whose summer workshop I wy 

a as to 
speak, at the University of Washington in Seattle, int: 
duced me by saying that he hadn’t been sure | would : 
pear, since upon first opening my book The Elderber 
Tree he had come upon that quotation—one which he 
could sense to be basic to my life. 

He need not have been concerned, for I have never 
lifelong, come upon a situation that requires new clothes, 
For a female, I can understand the occasion upon which a 
new hat or dress becomes essential to the inner spirit 
if not necessarily to the outer woman, But for the male, 
I have found, a neighborly providence will provide, If 
the proffered shoe fits, or even if it doesn’t, I wear it, 

So I stood before teachers attending the workshop in 
the black suit which a visitor had left, unclaimed, at 
Issaquah Cleaners, and hand-tooled Italian shoes which 
a neighbor’s son had found to be too snug. Whatever 
clothes I wear do fit me, or at least “suit” me—although 
I have seldom in the past twenty-five years been able 
to look down at my costume of any given moment and 


r €quire New 


U in the first 
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ot q from hea to heels, the clothing has been hand. 
ed owns. Yet in a sense these have been “hand-me-ups,” 
nd usually a source of pride. For I feel, deeply and 
vasicaly that there are things in life more important 
than external trappings—and that if, indeed, “fine 
feathers make a fine bird,” then I would just as soon not 
be that peculiar kind of fine bird. Ever, 

It is not “original penury, altogether, that makes this 

so, During my first few years of stump ranching on sub- 
marginal land, the monetary essentials were grain for 
farm livestock, property taxes, gas for the pickup truck, 
woodworking tools, and coffee. After these, everything 
was 2 juxury—including the periodic five dollars required 
for pulling an abscessed tooth. 
Also included in luxuries were boots. Whenever any- 
one in the Greater Tiger Mountain area—including High 
Point and Upper Preston—had a pair to give away and 
asked, “What size do you wear?” necessity quickly 
coached me to reply, “What size is it?’ Whatever size it 
was, that immediately became my size, whether the ques- 
tion was put by an eighty-two-year-old neighbor whose 
Christmas-gift shoes pinched, or by the widow of a log- 
ger whose heart gave out shortly after he had bought 
new calked boots. 

One two o'clock A.M. on a pitch-black winter night, 
a neighbor came to get me to help unload twelve tons of 
bulk grain which had just arrived by truck from east of 
the mountains. I dressed in the dark (for during the first 
six years on Tiger Mountain, electricity had been brought 
to Tennessee but not to the Cascade foothills) and rode 


with him downmountain to his ranch. In the barn, we car- 
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ried grain sacks from truck to es : “a six AM, We 
went into the kitchen for cottee. The rancher’, wif 
greeted me, glanced curiously at my feet, and droppe 
ffee pot. 

ene cn (for that house did have a light) sayy 
that my boots were on the wrong feet. They toed out, like 
caricatures of Arabian Nights slippers, but since they Were 
size 11%-and I should wear anything from a snug 7, to 
a slightly-sloppy 9/—I had not noted the discrepancy 
in the dark. 

Eventually, twenty-three years later, I sold a book and 
got some money ahead. That was the first winter of my 
life (following childhood, I mean, when my parents haq 
always provided snug apparel) that I could boast two 
pairs of leakproof boots—and, what's more, boots that | 
had purchased. 

When I did buy them, the sting was removed by the 
fact that they were less than half price, each pair being 
the last of a long line from the manufacturer, derailed 
into the shoemaker’s shop in the nearby village. As the 
ends of long lines will do, the individual of one pair 
soon cracked. For no good reason, it split cleanly across 
the sole. The shoemaker, when I took the boot back to 
him for repair, smiled gently and happily, like a doc- 
tor discovering an inordinately rare tumor, and said 
softly, “I've never seen anything like this.” 

Nor had I, and my experience with boots must be 
almost as varied as his. One day the boot was Samson- 
strong, and the next day the sole split at its center so that 
when I trod it made a little gasping sound as it took in 
air and expelled it—or a noise like the last soul-expirations 
of the defunct American Indian tribe for which the boot 
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it amed. The shoemaker fixed it free, by replacing 
- racked sole with a new but larger one, so that now 
i jeft boot is wider and squattier than the right one. 
rhe t sulting discrepancy has removed the moral onus 
ig newness t00, because one boot is now like size 
gigAA and the other like g'4DDD. 


Naturally, both fit perfectly. 

They also fit a certain need in my moral, as well as my 
life. 

d bya newspaper's advice column that one should 
buy shoes on warm day when the feet are well puffed 
up, 80 that they won't be pinched on other hot days to 
come. And I think that this is carrying advice too far— 
and possibly denotes the decline of our entire civiliza- 
tion into a state of bored and almost scandalous sophisti- 
cation—because any shoe will fit, in any weather. This 
| not only presume; I know. 

(If ever I seek the psychiatric couch, it will likely be 
because I happen to be passing by in someone's discarded 
size 7s again and need to lie down. For, as I grow older, 
+ becomes increasingly evident that size 7s are sitting 
or lying-down boots. One’s standards firm up as one goes 
along. ) 

The only other time I actually bought boots came 
when my friend Mick and I went up to the Twisp coun- 
try of eastern Washington on a “hunting” trip (neither 
of us ever got anything, or even wanted to), and I could 
see that Mick was a little incensed with me for wearing 
flapping soles, tied around the toe tip with baling wire 
and twine to keep me from tripping. So I bought new 
boots in an Omak drygoods store; Mick refused to go in 
with me, They were cheap and tinder-dry from years 


mortal, 
I rea 
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ecuand Of @ color, rather startling in boots, 
of shelving - yellow gold. “Tl wear than 


tural gold. Not gilt; 
a - 2 lerk, hoping that he would go wherever clerk, 
must go to “make change” before he could notice that my 


socks did not match and were not boot socks, But he 
did notice, and without flinching; after all, Omak is stil] 4 
sort of Western F rontier. “Shall I wrap the...er,,. 
other ones?” he asked. 

“No, just give them to me in the boot box, please,” | 
replied, for boot boxes make excellent letter files. The 
old boots then retired to a closet with others of their ilk, 
1 know not what their ultimate fate may be, but their 


soles, though flapping, still are solid. 
One way or another, I like to keep the faith with 


Thoreau. 

One Saturday afternoon I was pulling dandelions for 
my pigs in a villager’s yard when she started for the Good- 
will with a station wagonful of clothes. “Just a minute,” J 
said—the same words I had used years ago in the East 
China Sea as a shipmate marched to the rail to toss his 
boots overboard. (That was one of the few times in my 
entire life that I found a pair of shoes or boots to be com- 
pletely unusable. But I did keep them under the foot of 
my bunk for a day or so, just in order completely to con- 
sider the situation. After that, I myself gave them the 
deep-six. ) 

With the clothes loaded in the station wagon, I had 
better luck: eleven pairs of shoes that “just fit,” and all 
with shoe trees in them. Shorts and shirts and Army 
trousers to boot. Everything in mint condition, and shoes 
in shades from pure white to deep purple—and while 
none of them are shoes I would have purchased for my- 
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1 the inclination and the purchase price, they are 
self, nt fot wearing to feed the pigs and to scythe hay. 
eon aid you happen to come by this windfall?” I 

BY rious for the clothing was in far better condi- 
aske span 000 usually finds in the Goodwill bag. 
ei friend's husband committed suicide,” she replied. 
well the shoes are fine,” I commented, “but the next 
ae friend's husband takes his departure, please try 
s th a figure (for I had been checking out 
d shirts) that more nearly approximates 


Mocking’ to me, need only be clean. An Alaskan 
friend who stayed one autumn on Tiger Mountain left all 
seventy oF $0 of his socks-without-matching-partners for 
me to use for rags (and all extraordinarily clean), and I 
have been using them, the past seven years—for they do 
not show—inside boots. Such use helps, in a sense, to 
renew old acquaintances. 

A purely pleasant time came when I was on both the 
receiving and the giving ends. A seagoing friend had left 
with me his footlocker full of clothes, and later wrote 
ing (to live on his AT&T stock 


to say that he was retir 
dividends, I presume ) and wanted me to use whatever 
was in the trunk. Among the treasures, in addition to such 


non-usables as a moldy snakeskin billfold from Brazil, 
was a leather jacket lined with sheepskin—as if it were 
the wool of one whole sheep, turned inward. It was warm 
_io9 warm for Puget Sound country where, if the temper- 
ature ever does get down to zero, one can still motivate 
(and better so) in a cloth coat of some kind; otherwise, 
there is too much internal sweating. 

I knew an Indian boy, the eldest of ten children, who 
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140 Spotl daho—a place where even the Swift 
lived - freezes over, and an old man froze to 


R ; 
Clearwater field one winter. So I maileq th 
‘ng across & e 
death ane to the boy. When I went up to Idaho 
sheepskin J@ and the temperature was 109 fh 


‘ ummer, , 
the saan pea fields, the boy's grandmothe, 
a Oe ein know that coat—he even sleeps with itl 
told me, 


; illow.” 

He serie oe the room where he slept, and it was $0. 
. pane seemed pretty smoky and greasy both in. 
T eg d out, but it was the boy's insurance againg 
oe - | his talisman . . . perhaps even his ticket 

eumonia.- - 
pier ot his admission ticket, but the one that permits 
to life—n to travel on to the next station. It used to make 
a Peon in the cold months of those winters, to think 
a being warmed against the cold that could freeze 
ae the Clearwater. And besides, the coat was free, 

Once I used the ranch pickup truck to help a young 
couple to move. It took about three trips, from their 
apartment in Seattle's Greenwood District to the house 
they had rented in Mountlake Terrace northward. On 
the final trip, we discovered in a closet a heap of un- 
washed clothes. (The washing machine in the apartment 
house laundry cost twenty-five cents to operate, so it was 
apparently “cheaper” to buy new clothes.) Among these 
discards were shirts and several pairs of trousers of the 
man of the house; unpressed and unlaundered (and 
some bearing clues to the fact that young dogs had slept 
on them), most were still virtually brand-new. 

“We have to clean out the apartment,” said the man. 
“You might as well take those things to the dump.” 

True to my beliefs, I tossed them into a corner of the 
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| sik 9 and bypassed the dump. When I got home to the 
ranch, J found riches untold: just the things I needed— 
new trousers Checkered and plain, they were all of the 
new tight-behind, tight-calved, slides-over-the-foot-but- 
’ stover-the-shoe style. But they were stout, and fine for 
doing chores in—no cuffs to catch on anything, and so 
jightweight that I scarcely know I have anything on. 
when 1 weat them to the post office, to sort and. catry 
the rural mail route out of Issaquah, patrons glance 
askance because I definitely am not in the correct age 
bracket for such furbishings. So sometimes, in order to be 
socially acceptable, I disguise the pinched waist with a 
thirty-dollar below-the-middle sweater that was also in 


the lot. 
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ars there have been F ords and Fords, some. 
times as many as eight of them on the place at one time, 
Now there are only six: Bill’s 1951 station wagon, my 1956 
station wagon (inoperable except as a chicken roost, be- 
cause the front end shimmies unless one is doing go 
m.p.h., a speed not compatible with the engineering of 
Tiger Mountain Road); my 1964 Ford, a 1953 model re- 
tired as a storehouse for used parts for 1950-53 Fords; a 
1953 deluxe model used for a greenhouse in summer, and 
in winter as a storage room for spare tires and gasoline; 
and a 1947 Ford which we bought in Chicago years ago 
and could not bear to part with. 

The best and most loyal of all was a 1950 Ford which 
my attorney, Griffith Way, gave to me. Although it was 
my favorite, I have—for reasons I will mention later— 
passed it on to friends, and they still drive it, in a hill 
region far more rugged than this. 

The first Ford in my life was one of Grandpa Petite's 
Model T’s or Model A’s (I never learned to tell a “T” 
from an “A” from a “B”) when I was nineteen months 
old. I'm sure of the date, because my middle brother, 
Marvin, was being born at the time and my parents left 
me with Grandpa and Grandma for two weeks—the first 
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time I had been away from home. Asj is 143 
the events of that visit which I can recall wi 

a while drying knives and forks, pullin al with clarity 
drawer out too tar, upending the contents al] 

kitchen linoleum . . . and the bickering of ne Over the 
Grandpa (1 had not been treated to adult enn and 
home) about which one would use the oe unens at 
erystal-receiver radio set (another thing es did nt 
at home). idn't have 

But Grandpa's Ford provided the hj 
visit. My grandparents’ homestead, pas ners that 
Heison and the Lewis River, had known three M ee of 
est fires. In my minority it knew one more—just ch sh 
and-snag fire, really, because the forests had Jon "i a 
gone, but leaping flames and the ominous we Tae rv 
advancing fire are frightening even though there ya an 
giant trees in the path. When flames Genet Ue ti 
along the brush lining the nearby road ditches, Guise 
deposited me firmly in the car’s seat, set the choke and 
spark levers, and cranked up—and down the road we 
whizzed, to get the county workers and volunteer fire 
fighters to come with their shovels to save the house. 

Both before and after this memorable event, and to 
her dying day several decades later, Grandma maintained 
that she could not drive. 

Certainly she had backed out of the garage more deli- 
cately than Grandpa had ever done. Unlike a horse, the 
Ford would not stop when one called “Whoa’—but 
Grandpa never quite learned this. He could not stop the 
car. When he came careening into the garage, a log along 
the far wall ended his headlong plunge; the front 
wheels hit the log with a solid whap, the engine died, 
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me safe. When he set out in the Ford 
(at least, this is how I recall it), he first opened the main 
gate. Stomping Lizzie into reverse, he buzzed backwarg 
from the garage as if jet-propelled, lurched in a _“ 
half-moon are up the pasture, bearing hard left. Whey 
the pasture’s uphill grade brought him to a near stanq. 
still, he gyrated into full speed ahead, tore down through 
the open gate and disappeared from sight. If cattle were 
on the front pasture, someone else had to close the gate 

Idn’t stop to do so. At approxi. 


because Grandpa cou 
mately the time of his return, the gate had to be opened 


144 
and he was ho 


again. 
became necessary for him to drive | 


On one occasion it 
to the Oregon coast, through the city of Portland, Ore. 


g full well that he could never make a series 


gon. Realizin 
which time (in those 


of full stops, he arose at 2 A.M., at 
days) the traffic lights were turned from their usual red 


and green and simply registered blinking amber . . . and 
like Pippa passing, Grandpa made it through Portland 
in one piece. 

Although one of my cousins recalls Grandpa's car as 
having been “in mint condition,” I am not so sure about 
that, because I remember dents that approximated (but 
did not equal) those of my own Fords, veterans of mail 
route encounters with posts and ditches. At any rate, when 
Uncle Irv asked Grandpa about the fender dents 
Grandpa replied, “Well, you know we all park in the lot 
up at Rock Crick Grange on Thursday night. When 
Grange lets out, we get in a hurry to get home, and we 
get to touching one another up a bit.” 

Grandpa was eternally anxious to check the cattle 
again and to make sure that the henhouse door was still 
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1 
ass urely latched. On one memorable Grange night . 
1 


n't been. en . id rt = family had come to visit 
and had retired fr e night in the darkened house whe 
they heard the cacophony of roosting chickens Bence 
before dawn. Uncle Irv got outside in time to delive 
some buckshot (half spent by the time it reached its ce, 
get) toward three dark forms climbing the front fence. 
Two of them dropped the gunnysacks full of chickens 
that they had been carrying, but the other got awa 
with a halt dozen of the best laying hens. After that 
Grandpa always dashed for home when Grange let out 
Resides, he simply wanted to be home . . . to stoke - 
the heater fire and lock the doors from the inside and get 
to bed. I know how he felt, and how a car may do strange 
things when I am just a mile shy of home’s sanctuary—so 
close that I feel I am already there. At such times it often 
takes inordinate will power to keep the Ford from collect- 
ing another dent. 

Antifreeze hadn’t been heard of in Grandpa's time, 
so on winter nights he would drain the Ford’s radiator 
and would take out boiling water in a teakettle to fill it 
again the following day. My cousin contends that he 
never spilled a drop on the brass radiator out of concern 
for its gleaming beauty—but I have another explanation: 
water came to the stove in buckets drawn up from the 
well, and every drop was precious. 

Years later my younger brother and a friend of his had 
a Model B (which looked to me like a traveling aquar- 
ium), and between them they had a chauffeur’s cap. 
They took turns being “chauffeur,” one wearing the cap 
and driving while the other sat in the rear seat, riding in 


style. 
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; ajority I began to acquire cars 
When in my eventual gested close relative, a Mer. 
all Fords, excep : 
they were d to be inoperable after having driven 
cury which I found 10° While it was still 
the main road. e it w capable 
it ten miles I used it on the ranch—standing on the 
of being dig’ apples, hauling Douglas fir cones, 
top to ae sacks. It made an excellent large-size mail. 
rae a who came in my absence to pick up or to 
nd/or materials. 
sp aunienie . 7 two of them new models when | 
acquired them. - . but the best were those of 1950 vin- 
tage, already venerable when they a into my PORE 
sion. Inspired by his lifelong mania for surplus items, 
Bill—back in 1958 oF so—spotted a fleet of 1950 Fords 
which the government was retiring. They were, charac- 
teristically, about as far from home as one can get in the 
state—on an airport apron at Walla Walla, close to the 
southeastern corner of Washington. Bill and a friend flew 
over and looked at the cars, then advised me to bid on 
one with what appeared to be a rebuilt six-cylinder en- 
gine. I bid two hundred dollars and the bid was accepted, 
so I traveled cross-state to meet my new transportation. 
It stood in a row of similar models, dusty black in 
the hot sunlight, its body under the doors on both sides 
all caved in and rusted out from having been parked 
along Walla Walla’s high curbs. It had a gilded engine, a 
fire extinguisher, and a trouble light. The official in charge 
handed me the keys, installed a battery, and gave me a 
jolting push to get the motor running. I headed for the 
nearest gas station and then, since I was more than half- 
way the distance already, up toward Lewiston, Idaho, 
to visit a Nez Percé Indian family whose members— 
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ae jma down to great-grandchildren—] had known for 


et 1950 black Ford was to make that journey several 
nes during the ensuing years, sometimes loaded with 
othe and winter bedding sent by the American 

‘ends Service Committee in Seattle. Twice it carried 
n additional cargo of fur coats, abandoned in cold stor- 
age at a Seattle department store. Thus the Nez Percé In- 
dians inherited some of the heaviest, warmest, and least 
\sh fur coats ever known to womankind. 

The last trip up to Lewiston was on a Thanksgiving 
Day. J arrived at the home of “my” Indian family, on a 
ledge along the Clearwater River at Spalding, Idaho, to 
fnd that the tribe had gathered, that Thanksgiving dinner 
was already over, and that not even a shred of rangy 
chicken remained. I drove ten miles back to Lewiston 
for my dinner and returned after dark. The Ford 
purred. I slept in it, atop mountains of clothes and fur 
coats. 

By morning’s chill light, I checked the oil, and the dip 
stick showed it to be totally gone. Always having carried 
oil (and sometimes water) in the car, I filled the crank- 
case and checked the oil plug on the pan, bewildered as 
to how the oil could have run out for I am studiously 
careful about keeping it at the proper level. All the way 
home from Idaho I had to keep adding oil, putting in 
heavier and heavier weights, for the exhaust pipe indi- 
cated that it was burning like old tires in a stump-pile 
fire. 

But what had happened to the engine? I picked 
through my brain’s labyrinths and recalled the remark of 
a lad who had recently borrowed it in order to take a 
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large segment of Issaquah High School's sophomore Class 
to a football game: “You know, this car’s got more Dick. 
up than you think it does.” When I removed the moto, and 
tore it down, a pin hole in the top of the first cylinder in. 
dicated that something very radical in the matter of a get 
away had been accomplished and that a weak spot in ¢h ‘ 
metal had not been adequate to the challenge of “quick 
pickup.” That motor still rests quietly in the basement, 
awaiting a day of resurrection which may never dawn, 
And the days of loaning out cars belong, definitely, to ‘ 
former era. 

One of my happiest memories of that car concerns a 
vision rather than reality. I was working for the Seattle 
Times, and mine was the oldest vehicle in the parking 
lot. Each day I sidled in among chromium-plated, well. 
waxed, low-slung models, my loyal Ford looking like a 
poor relation in a missionary-barrel suit somehow in. 
vited to a full-dress party. “But,” I suddenly said aloud 
one morning, while crawling into a parking stall, “wouldn’t 
it surprise all of you to know that my car has a more 
powerful engine than any of yours!” It didn't, as yet, but 
I dreamed that some day it would. 

One day my editor’s car had been stolen, his wife and 
son were using the family’s other two cars, and I agreed 
to take him home. We snorted from the lot and began 
the ascent of Boren Avenue’s hills—which seemed near- 
vertical, and if, going up, I did not make the green traffic 
lights all the way, the car often stalled. Then it was 
necessary to start the car again and, with one foot on 
the brake and the other on the clutch pedal, reach down 
with my right hand and ram the accelerator to insure 
plenty of gas while getting under way again. 
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“you're working now,” said my editor a little testily, 
eyyhy don’t you buy a new car?” 

“well, it may seem to you to run a little rough,” J re- 
plied with dignity, straightening up after having hand- 
pressed the accelerator for the fourth time, “but this one 
has sixteen horses under the hood.” Thereafter, he always 
had trouble believing me. 

But the best-loved Ford of all was the 1950 model ( vir- 
tually a twin to the black one for shape, but with a V-8 en- 
gine) which my attorney gave to me at about that time. 
Not only did he donate it; he paid the state sales tax and 
the fee for change of ownership. With a family of six to 
support, he surely had expenses far beyond mine, but he 
had a real understanding of my predicament as a strug- 
gling writer, starving rancher. And there was something 
more. “My kids are getting older,” he explained, “and they 
are ashamed of having the car parked anywhere near our 
home. When my wife delivers them to school] mornings, 
the girls get out and start picking lint from their clothing 
because the seats are all coming un-stuffed. Altogether, 
everyone is going to be happier to have the car out of 
sight.” 

Stuffing had, indeed, come out of the seats. Torn 
upholstery revealed gobs of dislocated batting. Here and 
there the metal coils of the seat springs peeked through. 
The engine, however, ran like the works of a reliable old 
Seth Thomas clock: faithfully and with definitive noises 
of authority. When I backed up to the loading platform 
at Issaquah Post Office alongside the late-model station 
wagons of the other carriers, everyone in the place came 
out to gaze upon my vehicle with mixed expressions 
of horror and awe. 
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“you're not going to attempt to run the route in that 
are you?” asked someone. ; 

“It’s good, reliable transportation,” I defended. 

“But how are you going to slide across the seats to put 
mail out the right-hand window?” 

“T’l| manage,” I retorted, and manage I did, jabbing the 
seat of my pants and ripping the shoulders of my shirts 
only occasionally—minor occurrences which, I figured, 
were good for my soul. In a gift car, I could afford 4 
new shirt about once a month. 

It kept me on my toes, because I was not as positive as 
I pretended that the car would make it around the 
route’s rugged fifty-plus miles each day. So I speeded up, 
in order to be certain of getting through as rapidly as 
possible, and soon I had the distinction of being the first 
carrier back to the Post Office each day. Certain ingen- 
ious habits had to be formed. The car's radiator had been 
damaged, causing it to overheat, so that on summer 
days the fuel line and carburetor sweltered above and be- 
side the engine block, forming a gas vapor lock until the 
car bucked and lurched like a wild mustang from box to 
box. So I learned to take the Cougar Mountain end of the 
route in reverse. While the radiator remained medium 
hot, I rushed to the top of the mountain and headed back 
down. At each pause to insert mail into a box, the radia- 
tor grew hotter, and by the time I reached the Willow 
Ridge end, at the bottom of the hill, it often boiled. But 
at least we were going downhill and momentum kept 
the engine going, and in some steep stretches I could turn 
it off altogether. 

When I parked to deliver certified letters or bulky 
packages, the engine often gave a series of telltale snorts 
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hich translated into a gasp for more w 151 


t 
to carry a five-gallon milk can filled ater, and J learned 


With water ; 
punk for those dry stretches where there a in the 
0 con- 


ient pond or stream. As | tugged for 
ur e disappearing upholstery the i onthe depths 
roducts which certain women along the sits aa 
to-door, I would brush off from the Packages the = 
cotton batting and bits of lint and Would sing out : : of 
calling!” It was a time of desperation, yet a time i von 
tain near-hysterical happiness, for I had the light-h : - 
feeling that, now, I could do almost anything ade 

One day along the route, and more than ten thousand 
laborious miles later, the beautifully loyal vehicle shel 
told me that it had had enough of tural mail delivery it 
had, even so, the consideration to make this statement in 
the vicinity of home—just a mile higher on Tiger Moun- 
tain. My foot trembling on the clutch, I tumed around 
coasted downhill to the ranch, switched the day’s mail 
over to Bill's pickup truck and got back on the route, 
having missed only a few minutes. 

Friends living at Kerriston, a ghost town deeper in the 
Cascades and reachable only by a tortuous, narrow road, 
offered the car a new home, Tenderly they restored it to 
working condition and demonstrated for it the deep affec- 
tion which I had always felt. Reinspired by their sue- 
cess story, I thought to get another 1950 Ford, but by 
then the year was 1962 and I realized that another era 
should dawn if it were ever going to do so. I bought a 
new, sleek Ford—shiny black with soundproofed red seat 
coverings and gleaming white ceiling. Within 2500 miles, 
a main bearing went out; at 24,000 miles, the clutch 
housing broke, 

The upholstery, however, was perfect. 
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One season I hosted eleven dogs, six of which were 
drop-offs. The other five consisted of a discolored collie 
which a neighbor had left with me, and the four pups 
born virtually at the instant the neighbor's plane took off 
for Alaska. Time and desperate necessity leaned down 
that canine crew of eleven; it took a lot of looking for 
“placements” for all but four of them. Four I could feed, 
control, and even enjoy. Eleven was a “pack.” 

In placing them, I did not employ the drop-off tactic 
which has brought dogs to this place over the past two 
decades. Tiger Mountain Road seems to possess, besides 
its aspects of peace and beauty and a certain residue of 
romance left over from bootlegging days, a come-hither 
fascination for those who are about to lighten their own 
canine populations. Consequently, in seasons prosperous 
or lean, we have never lacked for dogs. Why do the best, 
most loyal, most character-rich dogs we have ever had 
consist of those who were given their walking papers on 
Tiger Mountain Road? Is it simply that they became 
the best dogs, once they had been dropped off and real- 
ized that they were going to have to Shape Up? Or is it 
that they are the ones of roughish character, respected 
here for their individual eccentricities, where they would 
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pe mete sore thumbs on small suburban plots or city lots? 
All I know for sure is that there has not been a genuine 
jemon in the lot. 

Well, one, years ago, turned out 
gmall young cocker-type, we name 
cause she was obviously from a 
pasically noble and innocent chara 
dusk of July one year when I was 
forms for our first new house. Ey 
fawned upon my leg and fell] aga 
with vapid eyes and slavering j 
smelled her breath: Drunk! 

Just a few days Previously a neighbor had asked, with 
a rigorously blank leer, “Who's bootlegging around here?” 

“Nobody that I know of,” I replied, 

He gave a knowing glance-askance and said, “ 
where they've been dumping the mash somewher 
the Coal Mine Road. I know there’s bootleggin’ go 
don’t want to turn ’em in,” he added, “I 
some.” 

“So,” I thought, contemplating the inebriated dog, 
“Evangeline’s discovered the mash!” When she wobbled 
off in the direction of the main road, I followed her erratic 
course. Clear to the road’s ditch she went, stumbling 
occasionally. Her legs seemed to have grown shorter on 
one side, She veered off westward, downditch, then grad- 
ually eased back northward, then eastward ... and 
here we were again by the house footing forms, our 
starting point on the circle. Again she clutched my lower 
leg in ecstasy, 

Eventually I discovered a broken quart fruit jar in the 
sarage of the old cabin. Sniffing it, I found that it had 


to be a drunkard. A 
d her Evangeline be- 
far country and of a 
cter, That is, until the 
helping to set footing- 
angeline came up and 
inst it, looking up at me 
aws. I leaned down and 


I smell 
e along 
in’ on! I 
just want to buy 
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held prunes. Apparently the seal had been UNSatisf, 

tory and the prunes had fermented, exploding the jar, ne 
had then found their way to Evangeline’s gullet, | Lieve 
did find the dumped-off mash. : 

Purebred dogs—and we were given several of them 
through bona fide channels—never got drunk, never 
really did anything. Reared in kennels, they seeme d 
never to have developed either their senses or their com. 
mon sense—or maybe these were bred out of them to be. 
gin with. Once we were given two Dalmatians—black. 
and-white spotted, healthily huge creatures, who look 
great running beside beer wagons in TV commercials, 
but who turn into stumbling nonentities in the country, 
One of these dogs we passed along to a friend in Seattle, 
the following day it left his home and was never seen 
again. Possibly it was searching for its old, familiarly re- 
stricted kennel, but it never turned up there, either. The 
other Dalmatian we gave to my younger brother, whose 
family lives up the field. Its main faculty, on Tiger Moun- 
tain, was for coming home with porcupine quills in its 
muzzle. My brother’s family spent that decade living here 
and in Southern California, by turns, and I think that 
the dog eventually discovered California to be more to 
his liking. 

A purebred beagle, won by my brother's wife at a 
raffle, didn’t quite make it back to California. Once when 
they were trekking back to the San Diego area, and the 
day was warm and the car full of children and dogs (the 
beagle’s four half-Cocker pups having been left here for 
feeding and “placing”), they stopped for gas in Kelso, 
Washington, where the man at the pumps expressed a 
soulful regard for beagles. “You want one?” said my 
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ther. - - and, reaching into the }, 
ee her out the window to the oS dog, 

That was an honestly direct drop-off. endant. 

One evening at the front gate | met a coal-black 
fare who reminded me of Mister B., a bear Thad y 04 
it (darkness disguised sex ) lunged GpG mma as ame : 
had been wont to do, alll his life, and ] eerie er B. 
to it. The creature, drop-off hungry, followe dime jer 
house and visibly enjoyed a good feeding. Then she ° 
having been ascertained) settled in to stay. By da Ls 
jight I discovered her to be of probable Samoyed-Husky 
parentage with traces of chow and wolf. Within a da 
she attempted to murder Nameless, the ranch’s — 
stable, longest-lived drop-off, and since Nameless was the 
senior member and too small to protect herself before the 
onslaught of wolflike jaws, I was forced to chain the 
black dog—a thing I had never done before, nor have I 
since. But she was beautiful, high-strung, intelligent, and 
I thought to find her a home where she could be queen of 
the roost, and appreciated. 

Friends living in a remote ghost-town area, southeast 
of us, had said that they would take her and, eventually, 
they did. “But she’s no pup,” said one of them, pointing 
to her well-developed underside, “she’s had pups.” 

As it turned out, she hadn’t had pups; she was about 
to have them. Near Thanksgiving, with snow on the 
ground, I heard the sound of wild geese going over. 
“Late in the season,” I thought, and went outside to scan 
the sky. But the wild-geese noises came from the dog- 
house at the end of the black dog’s chain; inside were 
seven pups, six of them females! One side of my mind 
circled for friends and neighbors who might be enticed 
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into taking a female of doubtfully mixed parentage, while 
the other side wanted to keep them all: helplessly per. 
fect creatures, moleskin-soft, blind, pink-tongued, Wailing 
Eventually I found homes for the mother (who never 
did get over attempting to annihilate N ameless—whoy, 
she apparently regarded as some sort of rival, albeit N ame. 
less was spayed) and for the six female pups . . . one af 
which, following her mother’s example, had seven pups, 
six female, almost immediately upon reaching her new 
home. The male pup, who had been sickly and whom ] 
had carried across the fields to the barn and pampered 
while I did chores, grew up to be an animal who could 
stand on his hind legs and place his front paws atop a 
convertible. He remains on the ranch, and he cannot be- 
lieve that he is not still a sickly pup. The fact that he is 
huge and wolflike, a horror to first-time visitors, has not 
penetrated his mind. He cajoles everyone for puptime 
attention, and the fact that he cannot comfortably be 
picked up by anyone but the Jolly Green Giant does not 
deter him from making the attempt. “Lobo” he is called, 
for the wolflike gleam in his amber eyes; but his nature 
is no match for his expression. 

Nameless remains the queen of the drop-offs. One Jan- 
uary, ten years or more ago, she was jettisoned up by the 
Coal Mine Road. My middle brother's family lived up 
there at that time; they had one dog and did not want 
another. Downroad she came, a shapeless bundle of the 
wettest, dingiest, dirtiest fur I ever saw. Another neighbor 
sent her on her way, and she ran figure-eights in the 
woods, silently desolate, the picture of woebegoneness. 


When at last she approached me and I fed her, she trem- 
bled with relief, 
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e was wearing a collar and license tg 

ed the owner and telephoned him, I ial “ When | 
mn aside to someone on his end of the line. “It’s about 
shat dog on Tiger Mountain.” He said that he would come 
to get her, but he never did so, Finally | temoved her 
collar and told her that she was home. Never did a do 
show such loyalty. When I went to the woods, although 
there were three other dogs on the Place at the time. she 
was likely to be the only one to follow, All day she Gal 
lie patiently nearby while I split Posts or pruned trees or 
piled up eight-foot lengths of hemlock pulpwood for 
the hauler who would take them to the pulp mill at Ta- 
coma. When I had to take the rural mai] route, she would 
lie beside the main road, just beyond the gate, and wait 
all day for my return. She slept on the porch, and let me 
know when visitors were coming, or when someone had 
parked on the road, or when the Coyotes were calling 
from the far mountain; when I listened carefully, I could 
hear them . . . but she had heard them first. 

Nameless was the one who discovered Mister B., the 
tiny bear cub whose mother had deserted him. One day 
when I was post-making in the high woods, she scouted 
down to a brushpile and set up a nervous barking that 
was answered by a high-pitched wail. She kept it up for 
an hour or so, and finally I went down to investigate, She 
was “pointing” a set of glistening black eyes set in a glob 
of dingy black fur trapped in the brushpile, and there was 
Mister B.! She never got over having discovered him, and 
thereafter she made him her own “project,” following him 
Wherever he went and “helping” with his education. When 
he grew large enough to have batted her unmercifully, 
he never did so; and when he could run fast enough to 
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outdistance her, she never quit trying to keep up. “s 
= eR, £ 


found him,” her manner said proudly of the only « 
Pup” 


she would ever have. 
k, coming down the ranch driy 
e- 


One day a pickup truce 
way at an inordinate speed, hit Nameless, dislocati 
hip and breaking her back. “If she has the spirit he One 
5) May 


recover,” said the veterinarian. She did have the sp;; 
For two months she clawed her way forward tiga 
front legs, across the cabin floor. Her bladder = = 
of shape, and she dribbled. She was unable to is i 
thing but milk-soaked food and buttermilk. But srenal 
she recovered the use of her hind quarters and no ee 
scouts the ranch once more, her back permanently fel be 
in an eccentric “S” but her spirit in a definitive = ie 
Elderly as autumn, she is still young as springtime a 
from her dropped-off, ever-recuperating spirit, I be 


strong hope. 
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Gleanings from a Poverty Pocket 


Many people are independently wealth 


y. It is a gj 
statement of fact that I am independently si simple 


Most Demons, when they say, “Oh, but I have nothing 
to wear,” are halfway kidding. I am not. 

A former Issaquah Chamber of Commerce president 
a jovially successful land Salesman, is being facetious 
when he says, “This is all I’ve got” and pulls sixteen cents 
in small change from his side pocket. He has to be kidding 
because I have recently sat in his office while he told 
someone over the phone, “Well, you can sue me if I’m 
wrong on that—and I’m worth half a million!” So when he 
says, “This is all I've got” he is making, I think, a highly 
qualified statement (and the “half a million” one is 
qualified, too, I suspect). 

But if I make such a statement, it is not a qualified one. 

On a sunny autumn morning in my forty-sixth year, 
a friend and I set out to paint his grandmother's house. 
Grandmother was vacationing in Alaska, and we planned 
to surprise her by having her home repainted for her re- 
turn. And it would really be a surprise, too, for the boards 
had been sandblasted, preparatory to painting, in 1931; 
then her husband had passed away and nothing more had 
ever been done about it. 
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The night before, my friend had said, “Tomorrow, 
welll take your car. You got gas? — 

“Yes,” I had replied, eternally optimistic. 

By dawn’s light I got into my car and clicked the key, 
The gas indicator went not up but just Plain nowhere. 
I was sure that I had enough gas to get i miles to Issa. 
quah, with judicious coasting on the Tiger Mountain 
Road and for another mile on the Hobart Road, leaving 
approximately four miles to a gas station, not counting 
the fuel used in starting. So I set about looking for gas 

ney. 
"Olas top of the dresser, in sliding piles of tens, was 
about one dollar in pennies—which would take two paper 
penny rolls to hold, and I could not find any penny rolls, 
There were no bills in the billfold, either, as I knew 

even without looking. There was nothing there but a 

check for $4.68 which I had been saving for emergencies 

—only to discover, at the time of the last emergency at a 

local grocery store, that the check was more than a 

month old and therefore, according to the small print 

which I had not previously noticed, non-negotiable. 

I began going through the pockets of my currently 
active pairs of jeans, and even a swim suit—and eventually 
I came up with $1.75 in silver, which, augmented by 
twenty-five pennies, became two dollars for gas. 

Here, I realized, is a man who should be a pillar of the 
community, who was once described in a newspaper 
article as “one of two things for which Issaquah is world- 
famous” (the other, a candy factory, indicates how the 
mighty town, once a coal-mining and logging center, has 
fallen), who is about to coast into one of the dozen local 
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jsoline emporiums and apolo 
qollars in small change. 
At least, the pump was on my side, ry 
4,01, so I got a penny’s worth free, 
Unforeseen emergencies on the way to Grandmother’ 
ouse would have to take care of themselves. er’s 


1 was reminded of the lady from Upper Preston just 


over the mountain, who had recently made something of 
nothing. Behind the house which she and her husband 
had bought, in a ten-acre strip of second-growth trees 
stood a chicken house. Envisioning it as a studio, she * 
moved the battered side boards and chicken wits One 
by one she acquired newer, more solid boards. Some 
were given to her as scrap left from the building of a 
neighbor's home; some she found in a local garbage dump; 
some she picked up along the highway, 

For the roof, she split cedar shakes from shake bolts 
rejected by a local mill as being too knotty and tough 
even to saw. “I got some beautiful Curvy ones,” she said 
proudly. In time, she had a stalwart little “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs” chalet where once had stood the 
abandoned chicken house. 

It didn’t bother her, and it doesn’t bother me, that we 
truly had next-to-nothing to begin with. 

For there is a comfortable reality about having nothing 
but small change from decade to decade: one learns joy 
in simple amusements. 

A friend whose adult life has been hectic, even frenzied, 
came recently to visit. As usual, my cupboard was bare, 
and we drove to Maple Valley, a nearby town, for gro- 
ceries. We parked next to a pickup truck, from the interior 
of which we heard the sound of hundreds of baby chicks 
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Getically count out two 


nning it up to 
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cheeping frantically, in the heat of the afternoon, with 
thirst and too much togetherness. 

A sign on the truck read: $5.00 PER HUNDRED. The 
driver told us that a chicken house had burned and the 
owner could not cope with the previously-ordered chicks, 
delivered from a hatchery. “If you take a hundred, Py 
throw in some extras,” he offered . . . and he did, lifting 
them out by double handfuls from five-gallon buckets. 

We got groceries and a sack of chick starter mash, 
and came home. The chicks (a careful check revealed 
that we had 131 of them) went into four large cardboard 
cartons in the front room, with a floor lamp slanted down 
sideways to warm them, clean sand for grinding materia] 
in their tiny craws, mash, and water in wide-mouth jar 
lids. Water came first, with them, and they were so dehy- 
drated that they tried for “total immersion.” That night 
they took a firm hold on life, which had been precarious 
at the onset, and in the morning all 131 of them awoke 

cheeping loudly, looking for breakfast. 

The next day we renovated an old opossum cage, 
backed up to the house, covering the floor with litter and 
the screen with plastic, to keep warmth in. We resur- 
rected a discarded brooder and rigged up a heat lamp. 

My friend, who had once described himself as having 
“a criminal mind,” began to speak of experiences other 
than criminal. “Once I got some baby roosters on the sly,” 
he recalled. “A hatchery was giving them away. I kept 
them in the basement and my folks didn’t even know 
they were down there until they were nearly grown. And 
how they ate!” Eventually he butchered them, packaged 
them in cellophane bags, and sold them. 

On the following day we hunted up plywood and sound 
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mbers and 2 X 48 from storage piles aro 
a built a long extension to the possum 


roosts by thinning some cedar and 
ot. We found wire forthe Frnt of fee he 
yaged roofing paper from a garage that had i and sal- 
several years ago in a storm. own down 
Neat, solid and foursquare, the enti faa 
three dollars—one dollar for plastic oe cee 
Jars for electrical fittings and the heat lam oe 
: p. And by the 
end of the third day we had lost only one chick 
Before coming to Tiger Mountain to visi fel 
had been spending a good deal of his eatet ones 
twilight world that comes alive at dusk and fades out o 
dawn. It did me good to see his entrancement with 
these simple creatures, baby chicks. He squatted on his 
haunches for quarter-hours at a time, looking into the pen 
like a child at a circus. He was, I think, carried back into 
the times of his youth when the magic of living creatures 
had held an inordinate fascination for him. Carefully he 
fed and watered the chicks, and watched the brooder 
temperature. I was seeing him in the enjoyment of a 
real satisfaction—the one that comes from being needed 
and from seeing lives growing by virtue of one’s own 
effort. 

Not that all free amusements are this closely “involved.” 
Returning from a trip to Alaska, I settled into my famil- 
iar bed under the living room windows with the total 
satisfaction which only home’s four walls and fireplace 

. and discovered, to my delight, a 
dividend: a Douglas squirrel had moved into the ceil- 
ing, and the uninhibited patter of four anything-but-soft- 
shod feet worked itself into my sleeping and dreaming. 
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und the place, 
cage. We built 


fire can provide . . 
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The next day, as I sat at the typewrite; facin 
west window, I saw the squirrel leave, She went throy e 
a hole which flickers had cut in the cedar Siding, jug 
der the roof, leaped to a limb of the fir tree growing 4 = 
feet beyond the window, traversed the upper-leye] ri 
terials of the limbs, and leaped into another fir tree Later 
in the morning I saw her returning with chicken feathe, 
in her mouth. And later yet, the squeak of new voi 
in the overhead told me to expect the patter of additional 
little feet. 

Just that one Douglas fir tree, the squirrel’s freeway 
provides wealth of wonder sufficient to keep my blood 
burning. It is a vertical-horizontal field, and wildlife 
like unending music through its limbs. 

On the first cool, wet day after a hot, dry summer, the 
birds become active and vocal in the tree. At 8:24 AM,, 
golden-crowned kinglets and chestnut-sided chickadees 
move into the tree together, like bright Christmas baubles, 
the chickadees hanging upside down, much of their time, 
to make the impression firmer, or hanging sideways on 
the limbs like long-oval lights with bubbling liquid in 
them. 

Chickadees “graze” the sides and undersides of stems 
and boughs, while kinglets stay mostly atop the green 
needles. One chickadee comes to the window two feet 
from me and “cleans up” around the top edge, his wire- 
legs and toes clinging to the aluminum siding’s ridge. 

Western robins and cedar waxwings are in the brilliant 
red dogwood berries on a tree beyond. The limber dog- 
wood branches arch and spring like bow-and-arrow 
strings as the gaudy birds play upon them, battening for 


Plays 
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thern migration (or for a long Winter, for some 
u ; 
theit "abies will remain), | 
¢ the } song sparrow comes up into the 
Now <i A wren is scolding out by 
along * e starlings cluster on the roof 
ile. Fiv is still setting (or Pretending to set; at least, her 
where mee g out from inside). A quail calls from across 
peak oi The world rings with birdsong, 
the field. ext I go into the village to visit the post office 
eas elie my “pocket” situation is sure to be just 
and ge But I have treasure that does not fit into 
same. bu 
about the 


fir tree and runs 
the front wood- 
of their house, 
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On Making Lists 


A friend, returning home from two years in the 
said upon entering the house, “Why don’t you cle 
that blithering canary’s cage? It looks like you 
done it since I left.” 

“I knew it was getting about that time,” J answered, 
“I have it on my list.” 

“You haven’t changed,” he remarked. “You think al] 
you have to do is make a list and then everything on it 
just automatically gets done.” 

That is the way of lists and me. They line the east wall 
of the kitchen, thumbtacked up in two neat rows. Some 
are so old that the paper has yellowed even though sun- 
light does not strike them. If one page is ever completely 
taken care of it comes down, but usually there is another 
list under it with something left to do. Things that are 
pending, around here, frequently pend for many a year. 

One muddles through life making lists of a dozen items 
early in the morning before the sun comes up and, often 
enough, “finalizing” just one or two of them during the 
day. So the “things to do” accumulate. 

“Paint the house. Clean out the eaves gutters, Clean 


out the barn. Clean out the ’53 Ford. Clean out the 
storage room.” 


Ary, 
aN Out 
haven’t 
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Qn out the ind the 


om when he knows in his heart t 

oa made r sasonably tidy, other a we moment it has 
ments, other bits of irreplaceable hamnese ia supple- 
ornaments, other cardboard boxes full of e or atistmag 
will be stored there? How does one say aia fruit jars 
the house” when there are “holidays” in rin i sie 
done—blank spots left to accommodate a : job he has 
the west wall, and four boards on the rai ; her . 
seemed necessary to leave the wasps” area an it 
incubators until their larvae had hatched? i 

Sometimes it seems to be such a losing proposition 
that I cease making lists altogether. Such a cease-fire 
interval recalls one ordained for himself by Tiger Ol- 
son. My partner on a small boat voyage from Seattle to 
Skagway and back had acquired a jar full of sourdough 
starter in Skagway, and we were donating samples from 
it all the way home—for sourdough starter, like human 
hope, is inexhaustible, 

“Do you want some fresh starter?” I asked Tiger when 
we revisited him on the way home. (Actually, it was 
“fresh” only in the sense that it was being used and re- 
plenished daily, for an old-timer had started it and who 
knows how long ago? Maybe 1907. Maybe its origin dated 
back to the Yukon Gold Rush of 1898.) 

“No, I don’t,” replied Tiger firmly. “I make sourdough 
hotcakes for about seven years, and then I don‘ for about 


seven years.” 
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So it is with lists. For about seven years | 
carefully and tack them to the kitchen wall o; | 
of the mantelpiece where the fireplace fire ¢ 0 a Side 


them: 


“Clean Garage & Do Something About the Pigeo 
Ds 
“Clean Out the Car & check brakes 


ant get at 


“See what’s wrong with the pump 

“Bathe (check the well first to see if there is enoy 
water ) gh 

“Pick blackberries and can them (wide-mouth ; 
lids: store) a a 

“See what’s wrong with the mare's hind hoof.” 


Then, for about seven years, I abstain, and keep the 
active list in what passes for my mind, checking it off as 
it goes along, doing first things first and shoving others 
into the back of my head. 

If the Hereford cow happens to be in season when I 
awake, obviously the first thing on that day’s list is to 
“go see Mike” (a neighbor who has three registered 
Hereford bulls and two registered Angus), to have one of 
the five brought to visit her. That is first for that day. 

Some cows, at such a time, are wont to paw the earth, 
leap gates, charge through fences and run bellowing down 
the road. The Hereford, however, comes in very delicately 
for a creature of her size, and if she isn’t bred this day it 
will be three weeks before another attempt can be made- 
and maybe I shall be on the mail route that day, or maybe 
she won’t deign to indicate her condition. Last night was 
a full moon—September’s harvest moon—and the 
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she is getting cooler, so perhaps that’s her reason for 
w' 


pein ready t0 be “bred back” as she should have been 
nonths ago. ; 
nis aD be done—in fact, it must be done~and crossed 


if qbether in the mind’s list or on the typewritten ver- 


— that finishes the completed items for the day. Next 

4 the current list— Check the car’s undercarriage”—is 
smpossible of achievement. For one thing, something 
on the car's undercarriage will always need checking, the 
car being what it is, country roads on the mail route being 
hat they are. The ground outside, where the car stands, 
is soaking wet; calves are sleeping on the dry floor of the 
garage, and I do not want to disturb them by running the 
car in. 

“Fix creek crossing.” That is on the active list today as 
it was twenty years ago, and as it will be twenty years 
hence, for the creek crossing will always need fixing for 
as long as the creek rises and changes its channels in 
floodtimes, spring, fall, and winter. Summer is the only 
season when the crossing does not need refilling if it is to 
remain crossable. With this item, as with most others on 
the lists down through the years, one rolls with the 
punches forevermore. 

Will the fences ever be properly up? Will the fir trees 
ever all be properly pruned and thinned and cut up for 
usable firewood? Will the driveways ever be totally free of 
tire-puncturing rocks? Will my bridgework ever really 
work with apples and corn-on-the-cob? 

Some impossibles should never make the list: “Butcher 
part of the bantams and put in the deep freeze” (which 
is empty). At last census the bantams, not counting 
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chicks, totaled fifty roosters and forty-seven hens, More 
fathers of the flock than are essential, more alarm clock, 
than necessary to sound off from trees all around the 
house in the pre-dawn hours. “Bantams make darn goog 
eating,” a former rancher told me recently. “They are al] 
dark meat, but not as tough as pheasant. 

Onto the current list went: “Murder ten roosters.” Byt 
it just won't happen; I would rather have cockcrow by 
dawn-light than pseudo-pheasant in the oven. Where 
food is concerned, the years have taught me to do with. 
out it. 

That space on the list should have been saved for one of 
the more-possibles such as “Return bottles,” “Collect eggs 
before the crows get all of them,” or “Check for mushrooms 
in the high woods.” 

One springtime when the lists were boldly capitalized, 
[had a lengthy one on the hall wall. It was mostly things 
mechanical—which always come last, if ever, with me. A 
sophomore student in forestry at the University of Wash- 
ington had asked if he might “bring out a friend or two” 
during Easter vacation week. They would work in the 
woods, he said, and help me to clean up trees that had 
blown down in an autumn storm. “We'll work on our 
own,” he assured me. “We won't get in your way; mostly 
we just want practical experience in real woods.” 

The students arrived in several vintage cars (one 
with pseudo-leopard-skin padding on the dashboard), 
bringing tons of sleeping bags, six-packs of Coke, transis- 
tor radios and guitars. 

The devil of it is—one of them spied the hall list! It be- 
gan: “Move the cherry-picker back across the creek. 
Sharpen the chain saw. Remove rear end—’so Ford.” 
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pe oved the cherry-picker’s a ie the team 
concerning its distributor. “What . fee dire re. 
Bol new wiring system,” he said. Y needs is a 
Ww other team of mechanics had got the’ 
4 side and removed the rear end. But an = Ford onto 
side adds s0 little to farmyard aesthetics thers sore 
j had never “listed” such an item, Wished 
At night, the bedrooms and the front-room 
_ And there was one nice thing about so man bodi 
., the house: the temperature raised niaieer odies 
in the morning, I went into the kitchen to pis Bie at 
the crew—an exchange student from overaess ct 
his socks on a burner of the built-in kitchen range a 
the crew foreman came in and handed me a grocery list 
topped with “Cril.” 

“What's that first item?” I said, 

He crossed it out and made it “Ceril.” 

“yes, but what is it?” 

This time it needed no translation: “Corn Flakes,” 

Uncountable boxes of corn flakes, gallons of milk, 
sacks of marshmallows and half tons of hamburger later, 
Faster vacation ended. A beautiful silence such as I have 
never before appreciated came down like a velvet cloak 
over Tiger Mountain. 

[had paid the crew off, so I slept for a while, then went 
outside to see what I had bought. The farm tractor stood 
in the yard, forlorn as lost love but not wrecked—just out 
of gas. The cherry-picker had been “fixed” to the point 
where its electrical system would need an expert over- 
hauling. The old chain saw would need something be- 


floor were 
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sides a long rest, for the motor ran but the chain wou] 

not turn. : 
Across the creek, about half the alder cordwood th 

had been cut for my winter's use in the fireplace had be is 

piled in a neat stack alongside the creek. I would need 

carry it out by armloads to a road. All uphill. ° 
That could be the first item on the next list. Meanwhi] 

L hid the list of “To Do: Mechanical” in the back of the 


dictionary. 
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On Coming of Age 


| grew up during pre- and post-Depression days when 
nobody got something for nothing.” Effort earned little 
pesides high grades. But it was a good time because 
everyone shared the same scantily provisioned boat nip 
because the smallest advance, the most moderate forward 
motion spelled glorious victory, 

From behind the Piggly-Wiggly store in Seattle’s Mont- 
lake district I hauled coaster loads of wooden boxes (to 
make kindling for starting the furnace fire) at two cents 
a load. Once, when the wagon needed “topping off” J 
brought home a half-crate of overripe peaches, and Fa- 
ther inquired, “Are there any more boxes like that?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “a whole stack.” 

“Those are worth five cents a load,” Father announced, 
Within minutes (for Piggly-Wiggly was just two and a 
half blocks away) the kitchen filled with the aroma of 
peach preserve. It came out only a little mushy, and 
penultimately delicious. 

In those days you didn’t even get to cross the street 
unless you took very good care of yourself, looking first 
in both directions and then running as if from starving 
cannibals, 


Our schools did not have driver training courses; they 
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had courses in self-preservation. The teacher stationed 
you on an imaginary curb and you looked—first Jef, (at 
oncoming traffic) and then right (at oncoming traffic the 
other side of street center). You had to imagine the line 
between the lanes; perhaps the white, yellow or double 
center lines had not yet been thought of, or perhaps the 
city and county hadn’t the funds to pay for painting them 
onto the streets. 

After you got across the classroom highway in one 
piece, you tested yourself on a main street such as Third 
Avenue West. Usually, and with luck, you survived. 
During my own post-graduate training I garnered g 
goose-egg on my forehead because I misjudged the 
speed of a department store delivery truck. That was my 
first and last error as a pedestrian. 

Today (September 1967) I have been waiting in my 
car in the parking lot of a lawyer's exotically furnished 
office, and I see two boys crossing the street ahead of 
me, accompanied by a Husky dog on a chromium leash. 
They bolt the curb with what would have been, in my 
time, a suicide leap. The younger boy puts his arms out 
both ways like an airplane wing (I have also so flown 
imaginary airplanes, but not across unmarked, unlighted 
intersections ) and brashly commands the traffic to stop. 
It does! 

It would pleasure me to get out and to clip his wings. 

Such a reaction, intolerant as it must seem to all good 
social scientists, is a sign to me that suddenly I am com- 
ing of age. As usual, however—and as for the past two 
decades—I never know for sure just what age I am coming 
of. 

Almost nobody calls me “Mister.” Letters come ad- 
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ast, when I saw artifacts intended for collect; 
by the Goodwill Industries truck collection 


ast lined Up On the veranda 
if a house I was visiting, I always sorted through the 


cgstoffs and carried home anything that would fit into 
the car OF _ Gunks kitchen chairs, battered Suitcases, 
purned-out television sets, flower pots, For who knows 
when a manufactured item (or some part thereof, such 
ys a chair rung or a high-voltage TV tube) will be 
needed? 

But now, when something requires replacing, I find 
that I can either do without or do with something that 
has been lugged home, pack rat fashion, in former years, 
When, with the help of a friend, I built the chicken 
house that sheltered 131 suddenly acquired baby chicks, 
almost all of the materials used came out of the nooks and 
crannies where I had hoarded them against just such a 
day—and as I watch the chicks maturing, growing sturdier 
every day, exchanging their baby voices for adult- 
sounding talk, I find myself feeling proud that the scraps 
and discards which went into the project produced such 
a tight, warm house, so adequate to its intended func- 
tion that we lost only one chick out of the lot. | 

Only if an item appears to be of nearly ee 
use do I still save it. Such are the containers and bp 
coverings of frozen dinners (a phenomenon whic 
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mistrusted for years, but finally investigated and found 
to be acceptable). The trays become dog or chick feeders 
The foil coverings wrap corn on the cob or Potatoes for 
roasting in fireplace embers. 

But a wonderful array of usable things I can now do 
without. Recently, when I was offered two ancient, yn. 
matching windows with unbroken glass, I found my- 
self saying to the would-be donor, “Why don’t you store 
them under your house? You may need them.” 

Another sign of maturation: I have learned to state 
case without shading it. During an all-night session of 
writing and house-cleaning, I removed my troublesome 
bridgework in order to limber up the thought processes, 
In the morning the bridgework was gone. Just disap- 
peared! I couldn't find either half of it-it had cracked 
completely more than a year before, and subsequently 
four teeth had fallen out of it, the most recent being a 
front tooth. 

So I called my dentist (“my” dentist in the sense that 
years ago I had helped to dig out a basement under his 
house in exchange for the now disintegrating bridge- 
work). “This is a sort of emergency,” I said. “My bridge- 
work is missing.” 

“It sure is!” he exclaimed. “Let’s see where I can work 
you in.” 

At twelve-thirty, I was ensconced in a dental chair in 
his office near Seattle’s Alki Point, site of the original 
pioneer landing. “I just don’t know where the teeth are,” 

I offered, “except for these three”—for by this time I 

had lost the stray front tooth also. “It seems to me that I 

saw them glaring at me from the windowsill about five 

A.M, and said, ‘You have crucified me long enough’ and 
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shrew them in garbage can. At least, I do 
going 1° the dump last night. Or maybe I just ee 


them into the fireplace.” 
ntist smiled. H 

ae and a couple o da ae three normal sittings 

jnto one, ys later I had new bridge- 

work, complete, and was able to smile in public ik: 

having to keep my tongue behind my upper lip, to si out 

Jate a full set of teeth. eae 

It taught me that I can, at this advanced age, come 
right out and state what Virginia Woolf has called “the 
plain Dunstable of it.” And not even feel shame. 

And I have quit fussing with animate creatures as well 
as with inanimate ones. A nighthawk was forwarded on 
to me, courtesy of Seattle’s Audubon Society. He (or 
he; the tail band tells the sex story, and this one has no 
tail) was hatched on the roof of Seattle’s Swedish Hos- 
pital. Unusually puny, he enjoyed the care of the nurses 
who rescued him from the parking lot where he had 
flopped, unable to fly, when his parents winged south- 
ward as summer waned. In shifts, his protectors held bits 
of chopped heart before his salamander-wide beak and he 
lurched forward, groaned, and ate. . . backed up to ex- 
crete. . . came forward to gulp again. His mouth made 
Joe E. Brown's look prim. 

Nighthawks on the wing, in the wide reaches of night 
sky, have always been my “familiar,” my favorite bird. 
But a runty nighthawk in a cardboard box—a bird with- 
out even sufficient tail feathers for me to identify it as 
male or female—is not my spirit's airborne counterpart. 

There were times, at first, when he did not choose to 
eat even good, ground heart. Did I coax and mutter baby 
talk? No. I Jet him sit in his cardboard home, or on the 
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floor or fireplace hearth, and the next time heart was 
offered, he ate. In sath he developed an appetite that 
im hiss for food. 
oo flying. At first I felt that he would bash him. 
self into nearsighted insensibility against the windows 
and walls. After a few such experiences, however, he— 
who had never it was apparent fown free—took it upon 
himself to protect his own head, and now, when he flies, 
he avoids the hard surfaces. 
He, too, is coming of age. By next summer, I expect 
him to live with his own kind in earth's outdoors, and 
next autumn I expect him to fly south with them. 
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One thing that doesn’t seem to “mature” noticeably 
is emotion. As a matter of fact, all men are and remain 
big babies, lifelong. But I'm thinking of a more subtle 
field, epitomized in the unhappily virginal boy friend of 
a neighbor's girl, who stayed here, within walking dis- 
tance of the house where dwelt his heart's hope when he 
was home from college one Christmas vacation. For many 
days he suffered the various agonies of young love, and 
one evening, after a sub-zero but no doubt soulful tryst 
down by the creek, he said, “Tell me, doesn’t it get less 
painful as you get older?” 

“No,” I told him. “If anything, it gets worse.” 

“I don’t hardly see how it could,” blurted the young 
man miserably. 

And this I have found to be so, in my new maturity: 
The path of true love (or, let’s face it, false love) never 
ran smoothly and never will. One hangs perpetually upon 
the precipice. There comes no time when a man can be 
objective about his own emotional life. He can easily 
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pecause of man’s innate childishness ) become bitter: 

he can close himself off from €motional Contacts in order 

to risk no more hurt. He can say “no” to life if he cannot 

yearsay it full-face and profile, and learn to suffer like a 
an. 

ha a man has found the 


Person to whom he would 
freely give his heart, and yet 


he finds that he cannot be 


ay gain a certain emotional 
stability. Outwardly, at least. And | am sure that given 


sufficient time—like another forty-six years—the outward 
appearance of calm will become synonymous with a true 
inner tranquillity. My lifeline is said to read “ninety-four” 
or “ninety-five’—so tranquil I intend to be, before the 
end! 

But now that I approach the threshold of a middle- 
aged coming of age, I do not appreciate being rushed. 

On a recent evening I was present at the Women’s 
University Club in Seattle for a showing of Vietnam 
films by an officer of the Naval Reserve, He and I at- 
tended schools together from the fourth grade onward, 


and I still tend to think of him as a chunky round-faced 


lad who never blew up at me even though I often richly 


deserved a thrashing or tongue-lashing. We had skipped 
half grades of grade school together. I had learned to 
fox-trot and to tango at a class taught in his mother’s 
home (the house with the most spacious front room in 
Montlake). Riding the streetcar to Garfield High School, 
we compared our algebra answers and so checked out 
our mistakes—with the result that he led his algebra class 
and I mine. When he became editor of the University 
of Washington Daily, he sometimes printed my letters- 
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to-the-editor, half pages at a whack. But, to me, we have 


never really quite left the fourth grade. 

So it was not without shock that I viewed him, in 
officer's garb, trekking through Vietnam. Battleships 
helicopters, rice paddies, ancient cemeteries, flight decks, 
a hospital for Montagnards operated by a former Seattle 
doctor, a woman. Could this be my friend of the knee. 
length knicker days, when excitement came from reading of 
cavemen, saber-tooth tigers and dinosaurs—or from waltz- 
ing Shirley Hooker around the Brazier ballroom? 

It got worse. After the showing, up to me sailed an 
attractive white-haired, snugly pink-suited smiling lady 
whom I recognized as a former State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. “Mr. Petite, do you remember me?” 
she asked. 

“Surely I do,” I replied. Before becoming State Super- 
intendent she had been a member of the state legisla- 
ture, and she was making the Seattle newspapers almost 
daily when I had been delivering them, daily, at the 

age of twelve. 

“You were a Seattle principal, weren't you?” she 


pursued. 

“No, that was my father.” 

“Oh.” For just a moment she was disconcerted. “I see 
by the club bulletin that you—er, your father—is giving 
a program on the twenty-third.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Mother and Dad are showing a 
series of bird slides that mother has painted, and that 
are being used in the schools.” 

Then another guest—blond, turquoise-suited, svelte— 
approached and asked, “Are you Mr. Petite?” I conceded 
that I was. 
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“Were you principal at Isaac ] Stevens School?” 
“No, that was my father,” | replied rather sternly, *] 
_ approximately your age—about nine or ten—at the 
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Every Day Is an Occasion 


Once a young newspaperman, who for coloration and 
assurance reminded me of a redheaded woodpecker on 
the prod with a cedar stump or maple snag, told me of 
his plan for quitting as a reporter and becoming a free- 
lance writer. As the time neared for his intended transi- 
tion, I thought to offer him mild (for my own experience 
did not admit of great) encouragement. “How about 
coming down to the local restaurant for dinner with me?” 
I said. “They have a smorgasbord, all you can eat, on 
Wednesdays.” 

“What's the occasion?” he said. 

This caused me to reflect, but only for about one 
breathing space, because to me and for nearly as long as 
I can remember, every day has been an occasion for 
something—often for many things, but always at least 
one, to set it off as a special time in my life. 

Often enough they have been happy times. Sometimes, 
quietly or splendidly hilarious occasions. 

One May morning when the creek ran high enough 
from melting snow and downpouring rain to float the 
cabin (had it been at creek level instead of up along 
the canyon rim), I went down-mountain toward Issaquah 
to replenish dairy feed. At the convergence of two roads 
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+ beyond the point where our creek joins the south 
s 


ju h at Issaquah Creek, a neighb 
C 


: Or leaned on hig 
pan fence, surveying the flood (the color of murky 
ee shot through his place 

coc 


like an endless, sinis- 
‘ent express train. 
terly oe - lean elbows beside him, Th 

‘ a Yangtze River in floodtime—haq c 
wed nd of his barn. The barn’s flooring 
west es leaned and the roof of that 
| from the loft, as we watched, 
pase ass hay, tinged with his own sweat, dropped into 
i hod and whirled away toward Issaquah like globs 
pes ae marshmallow topping, 

He turned to me and one thumb tipped his hat back. 
“Never did like that barn anyway,” he said. 


€ creek—now a 
ut in under the 
planks had gone; 
end had kiltered. 
great gobs of na- 


One summer, two brothers with whom I had gone to 
high school came to Tiger Mountain. On leave from the 
Navy, with no place to go and their money spent, they 
Teas manpower,” I thought. I was splitting 
cedar fence posts for a living at the time. These . = 
bulging muscles nurtured by barbell ee oke ie 
if they would be great assets on one end of a ei 
saw or swinging a splitting mal aie ~ lacie 
i upcreek lo — 
ot ii ie vad tie suitable for posts. About mid- 
tion I heard the ranting of the herd leader's ae 
bell which said: “The goats are going ~ = 0 
toward Tiger Mountain.” I rushed to head aie ale 

When I returned from redirecting the goa ore 
that the two barbell men had desisted in the 
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ing posts. They were taking turns lifting, up-and-down, 
a smooth, round, bucket-sized boulder. 

It miffed me a bit, but I merely looked the question, 
“What are you doing?” Even then, with no money in the 
bank and almost no food in the house, it made me fee] 
guilty and somehow grossly impolite to ask outright why 
they were not contributing to the scanty daily income 
that was feeding and housing them. 

“We're building muscles!” one of them said, smiling a 
two-rowed, perfect-toothed grin. I grinned back as they 
kept on lifting and I resumed splitting. The occasion had 
about it a symbolism which meant being “true to one’s 
self,” on both sides. 


Years later, one early morning, the dogs “whoofed” 
and three visitors were on the doorstep: a man, his wife, 
and their month-old son. Settled inside, they asked if 
they might have some milk for the infant, and I quickly 
heated it and filled his empty nursing bottle. They had 
been out all night on Tiger Mountain, in nearly freezing 
autumn weather, with no cover other than their own 
jackets and the baby’s coat. We talked; fed the infant; 
had coffee. I took them home to their place a few miles 
down the Hobart Road. And I felt a real pleasure at the 
frontierlike courage of these people (for I have been out 
on the mountain all night, too, and I know how uncom- 
fortable it is to be away from one’s own fireside). To all 
of us, it was an occasion. 

So it has gone, decade past decade. One does not need 
to tell another human being of these things; they have 
happened and they will continue to happen to all of us. 
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Being human, we roll with the punches and smile with the 
small pleasures. 

J think that we commonly expect of an occasion that 
it be too large, or too flamboyant, or too important a 
thing. To me, it need not be more important than the 
return of hummingbirds with the first day’s blooming of 
the crimson wild currant, or more exciting than the 
aerial pursuit of a golden eagle by a brash and fearless 
crow, near Tiger Mountain’s crest. The sm 
edly frail things and the “stolen times,” if you will, 
make life glow—the little, narrow times when truth and 
beauty and perhaps a sliver of instant affection (as 
quickly mixed and as quickly consumed as instant 
mashed potatoes ) shine through. An occasion, and a very 
real one, may be as insignificant as the falling of a leaf— 
but one that I am here to see fall. 

One day last January, a friend and I were eating a pic- 
nic lunch at a nearby waterfront park when a huge snowy 
owl swooped down from the sky and settled himself on a 
piling only fifteen feet from where we sat. Carefully he 
surveyed his surroundings, missing no section of the 360- 
degree vista, turning his head in three-quarter-circles as 
owls, who have no peripheral vision, must do. Apparently 
satisfied that his position was secure, he turned the solemn 
gaze of his golden eyes to contemplation of us—as we 
were delightedly contemplating him. 

Snowy owls, denizens of the Arctic, appear in this lati- 
tude only every six or seven years, their visits coinciding 
with the periodic suicidal marches to the sea of the lem- 
mings, their natural prey. With the lemming population 
decimated, the owls must wander far afield for suste- 
nance, and the winter of 1966-67 was notable in omi- 
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thological circles for the appearance of these northernerg 
in the Pacific Northwest. We had hoped to see one, but to 
be able to observe it at such close range was a special] 
treat. 

Finally we sought to offer our visitor a tidbit from our 
lunch, and in doing so we moved one step closer than 
he cared to have us approach. Lifting himself effortlessly 
from the piling, he soared majestically upward and glided 
into the woods and out of our sight. But even his de- 
parture left a special postscript to the encounter, for we 
were able to observe his five-foot wingspan and witness 
the noiseless flight which is a characteristic of the large 
owls, Within a few weeks all of the Arctic tourists had 
headed northward once more, but we cherish the happy 
memory of the snowy owl who joined us for lunch, 

On May 7, this year, I was moving furniture from one 
house back to the old, original cabin, when I heard bird 
voices from a fallen beehive. I peered into the box, which 
had been toppled by the wind, to find that the starlings 
had nested and hatched out. Apparently they had not 
known that the beehive, and they, had fallen; the young 
starlings were squawking just as they would have done 
from a bona fide nest high in a tree. 

Hemingway's Vignettes came over the radio one mom- 
ing recently, and they were all tragic, dramatic, brutal, 
cruel. “In This Our Life.” Is this our life? No. Our life 
is leaves drifting slowly earthward, rain softly falling, 
children being born and growing up to their own lives, 
friends conversing before an open fire, good food and 
good sleep. 

The high point of a fantastic drive across the continent 
may be, as I well know, returning home to set free a wild 
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00 brought to me as a fledgling by Department of Con- 
gervation men. Before that, I had released two raccoons 


a family of opossums. Now there wy 
- se for me, for I have set free © wil be no more 
caged. There is a certain beauty in 
one does not own anything or anyo 

The crow, Edgar Allan, taught me an additional thin 

& 
shat made another day an occasion, My back door is the 
only one that can be locked, and its key hangs in a spot 
near the back patio. One night when I felt in the darkness 
for the key, it was missing, and a search in all of the 
logical places failed to turn it up. Thereafter I “locked” 
the door with a nail and carried a hammer in the car as 
the “key.” After Edgar Allan had been released, I cleaned 
his erstwhile cage and found in the debris the key which 
he had taken and hidden there. 

One of my teachers once said, “There are few climaxes 
in life. The stuff of stories is out of everyday happen- 
ings.” For the human heart and brain and spirit could not 
endure climaxes every day. 

One autumn day when nothing was going right for me 
at the typewriter, two small neighbor children—a little 
girl and her freckle-cheeked brother—ran up the road to 
visit. They rode one of the Belgian horses while I led him 
in long, pasture-quaking circles. They crossed the creek 
(the boy carrying his sister through the deep places) to 
the under-log cave where Mister B., the bear cub I had 
raised, had been born. 

Such are the good days I have had, every day of my 
life. I remember particularly a day when friends took 
me to an apple orchard; the Yellow Transparents were 
ripe, they said. We climbed into the trees and picked, and 


all that I ever had 
this, in learning that 
ne. Let them go. 
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when I returned from that particular expedition and in- 
spected the imperfect fruit, the thought that clung to my 
mind was this: when one goes too late to the orchard, 
the apples are overripe. 

There will be such days for all of us, and such hours 
or even moments of the days when the world has its small 
pause and says: “Here is a time for you.” At least one 
event, every day of life, stands forth in capital letters, 
When all guarantees have run out and all insurances 
have lapsed, mushrooms will still be pushing up under 
the moss carpeting of the woods floor, wild geese will 
still be arrowing north in April, and goats will still be bring- 
ing forth their indomitably frisky, noisy kids, even in 
January’s snows. 
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Irving Petite with his dog, Nameless 


